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The Next Year 


and the die will more 
than likely be cast! 


PERHAPS NOT TOO FAR from your home 
—as you read this—there is a boy literally 
on his own. . . lonely, neglected, confused. 
He is really a decent kid at heart, trying 

to struggle with all kinds of indecencies. 
But he is finding the going tough because, 
as you well know, it is awfully hard to 
muster up courage when there is no one 
who believes in you or cares about you. And 
it is harder still because this boy is young 
and has no one to help with decisions. . . 
especially when the issues he faces are all 
mixed up with moral values that he probably 
senses but, through no fault of his own, 
finds never really clear. Yes—another year 


and the die may be cast . . . another year 


and the basic decencies of this boy will 

be crushed and society can start preparing 
to pay some kind of an ultimate price for 
turning its back on this boy. . . for 
neglecting instead of loving him. An exag- 
geration? Not one bit; there are thousands 
of boys throughout America in the same 
kind of tough spot. And BOYS’ HOME 
could help them just as it has helped 
hundreds of similar youths. But to do this 
job Boys’ Home itself needs help 

oe at OUR FELP! 
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YOU can make an investment in youth 


... you can help provide a home for 
a boy who has no home. You can make any size 
gift to this great institution which has existed 
within the framework of the Episcopal Church 
for fifty years. For instance, here’s what your 
gift will do: 


$300.00—A year’s tuition $150.00—For a half year 
$ 75.00—For three months $ 25.00—For one month 
L] My gift is enclosed 


Even 4 little can be a great des 


Right now Boys’ Home is enlarging. The Little 
Boys’ Cottage has been partially completed. 
It will eventually hold 45 of the little fellows | 
between the ages of six and eight years. This 

work can be completed with YOUR help and 
contribution. 

Saar Your gift to Boys’ Home, Covington, Virginia, 


Address 


may be deducted in computing your income tax. 


BOYS’ HOME, COVINGTON, VIRGINIA. 
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“Because God is what He is, ceriain actions are right and 


certain actions are wrong. . . . In short, God’s universe re- 


flects its Maker. It is only as man came to know God that He 


came to have a true sense of right and wrong.” 


—Roland F. Palmer, 
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THE COVER: Since 
Easter Sunday falls be- 
tween issues, staff artist 
Sam Robinson has exe- 
cuted an illuminated 
manuscript of the tri- 
umphant Easter canti- 
cle taken from two of 
St. Paul’s epistles. But 
as always, first must 
come the despair of the 
Crucifixion before the 
glory of the Resurrec- 
tion. 


IN OUR 
NEXT ISSUE 


AN EASTER SERMON 
by the Most Reverend Geoffrey 
Francis Fisher, Archbishop of 


Canterbury. 


PRAYER AND IMMORTALITY 
Number four in a condensation 
of Prayer and Personal Reli- 
gion, by Dean John Coburn. 


EDITORIAL BUSINESS OFFICE: 110 North 
Adams St., Richmond, Va. 


Episcopal Churchnews is published 
every other week by The Southern 
Churchman Co., a non-profit corporation. 
Second-class mail privileges authorized, 
Richmond, Va., under Act of March 3, 
1879. Episcopal Churchnews is copyright- 
ed 1957 by The Southern Churchman Co. 
under International Copyright Conven- 
tion. All rights reserved. 


CABLE ADDRESS: ECnews, Richmond, 
Va. TELEPHONES: Richmond—LD212 and 
3-6631. 


Opinions expressed by writers of fea- 
ture articles and special columns do not 
necessarily reflect the opinions of the edi- 
tors or the publisher of Episcopal Church- 
news. 


Eucharistic Candles 


Beeswax 


Especially fitting for 
Divine Service. Made 
of the finest materials 
obtainable in keeping 
with the high purpose 
for which they are 
used. 


Available in three 
grades: 
Purissima—100% 
pure beeswax 
Missa—6624% pure 
beeswax 


Altar—51% pure 
beeswax 


Vesper Lights 


Hard stearic acid 
candles noted for their 
long burning quality. 
Choice of pure white or 
ivory color. Available 
inthreegrades: Marble, 
Polar or Onyx Brand. 
Wide range of sizes. 


and candle 

accessories 
by 

Will & Baumer 


serving the churches of America 
since 1855 


Sanctuary 
Lights 


New bottle-shaped con- 
tainer assures uniform 
burning. Choice of candle: 
all-beeswax, part-beeswax 
or regular mix. 


Sanctuary 
Lamps 


Sanctolamp DS—Crys- 
tal or ruby globe, with 
standing frame as illus- 
trated. Adapters for hang- 
ing, wall or pedestal 
mounting also available. 
Sanctolamp #2—all- 
glass, in crystal or ruby. 


Vigil 
Lights* 


Uniform burning without 
flare or smothering. Will 
not wilt or soften in temp- 
eratures up to100°F.Clear, 
steady flame remains cen- 
tered until last bit of wax 
is consumed. New, cleaner 
burning base assures easy 
removal from glass. 
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CLD 


*Registered trade name identifying a 
superior type of votive light. 


Gentlemen: Please send me complete infor- 


Will & Baumer Candle Co., Inc. 
3100 Park St., Syracuse, New York 


Eucharistic Candles 
Vesper Lights 
Sanctuary Lights 
Sanctuary Lamps 

Vigil Lights 
Candlelight Service Kit 


mation on the following: 
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) Lighters & Extinguishers 
Candle Burners 


Incense 
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THE CHURCH’S CALENDAR 


Palm Sunday, April 14... Good Friday, 


April 19... Easter, April 21 ... St. Mark, 
April 25... St. Philip and St. James, 
May l. 


NATIONAL EVENTS 


Annual meeting, Episcopal Service for 
Youth, Inc. Greenwich, Conn. Seabury 
House. April 23-25 . . . Priests’ Institutes, 
ACU. Sycamore, Ill. Bishop McLaren 
Center. April 29-May 2; Meeker, Calif. 
St. Dorothy’s Rest Camp. May 6-9... 
General Board meeting, NCC. Chicago. 
May 1-2... May Fellowship Day, 
United Church Women. May 3. . 

Church Periodical Club Sunday, May 5. 


PROVINCIAL 


Training courses, Presiding Bishop’s 
Committee on Laymen’s Work. Province 
IV, Monteagle, Tenn. April 26-28; Ill, 
Norfolk, Va. May 3-5; VII, Morriton, Ark. 
May 10-12; VIII, Lake Tahoe, Calif. May 
10-12. 


DIOCESAN 


Annual meeting, Youth Consultation 
Service, Long Island. Garden City. Ca- 
thedral House. April 29 ... Acolyte Fes- 
tival, Dallas, Tex. Church of the Incar- 
nation. May 4. 


DIOCESAN CONVENTIONS 


New Mexico and Southwest Texas. 
April 19-21 ... Spokane, April 24... 
Eastern Oregon, The Dalles. St. Paul's 
Church. April 26-28 . . . Nevada, April 
28... Kansas, April 28-29... Woman's 
Auxiliaries, Puerto Rico and Virgin 
Islands. April 28... Oregon, April 28-30 
. . . Sacramento, April 30-May 1... 
Massachusetts, May 1... East Caro- 
lina, May 1-2... Bethlehem, May 3-4 

. South Dakota, May 3-5... New 
Hampshire, May 4. . . Indianapolis, 
Salina, May 5-6 . . . Pennsylvania, 
Southern Virginia (Norfolk, St. Paul's), 
Washington (Silver Spring, Md. Grace 
Church), May 6... Northern Michigan's 
Woman's Auxiliary (Ironwood), South- 
ern Ohio (Dayton, Christ Church), May 
6-7... Woman's Auxiliary and Church- 
women, Oklahoma. Stillwater. May 6-8 
... Easton (Salisbury, Md. St. Peter’s), 
Rochester, South Florida, May 7... 
Chicago, Delaware, Lexington, Mis- 
souri, Quincy (Rock Island, Ill. Trinity 
Church), Upper South Carolina, Ver- 
mont, May 7-8 . . . Southwestern Vir- 
ginia, May 7-9 .. . Liberia, May 8-12 
... Woman's Auxiliary of Dallas, St. 
Matthew's Cathedral. May 8... New 
Jersey, Western North Carolina, May 
8-9... Wyoming, May 9-11... Central 
New York, May 10-11. 


JAMESTOWN FESTIVAL PROGRAM 


Easter Sunrise Service, Cape Henry, 
Memorial Cross. April 21 ... Reenact- 
ment of first landing of colonists in 
1607, Cape Henry (near Virginia 
Beach). April 26 
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Episcopal Churchnews welcomes cor- 
respondence from its readers and will 
publish as many letters of general inter- 
est as space permits. Letters of 150 words 
or less wiil be given preference. Pen 
names are permitted only in unusual 
cases and at the editor’s discretion. 


OUR MISTAKE 

Sir: 

On page 30 of your March 3 issue, the 
list of books for Lenten Reading. Re: 
by Thomas a’ Kempis—is the title cor- 
rect? I have a copy of his Imitation of 
Christ. 

MRS. OTIS HARRISON FISK 
FRAMINGHAM CENTRE, MASS. 


(Editor’s Note: Mrs. Fisk is correct. 
We erroneously listed the book as “The 
Invitation of Christ.’’) 


“FRUIT’ OF A REVIEW 

Sir: 

...1am so glad that I read The E'pis- 
copal Churchnews review of the out- 
standing film “Lust for Life,” (reviewed 
by Malcolm Boyd, ECnews, Nov. 11, 
1956) and was persuaded thereby to go 
and see it, for in my case it proved to be 
more stimulating than any other re- 
ligious film or book I have seen in many 
months . 

Hollywood should be congratulated on 
having produced for once a truly reli- 
gious film showing without sentimental- 
ity man’s great potentialities for good 
and for evil. 

(MRS.) GEORGIANA B, FAULKNER 
KILLEEN, TEX. 


KIND WORDS 


Sir: 

...Lam just delighted with the cover- 
age which you have given St. Luke’s Mis- 
sion Card and Gift Shop in the Woman’s 
Corner (ECnews, March 3)... 

I feel that it is to the eternal credit 
of your wonderful publication that you 
have been willing to publish the story of 
a young mission church. So often the 
missions of our Church run a very poor 
second to the activities of our larger 
and more affluent parishes... 

(THE REV.) LLOYD G. CHATTIN 
WOODSTOWN, N. J. 


TRIBUTE TO CLERGY WIVES 
Sir: 
... We would like to suggest that the 

best thing the clergy wives can do is to 

use all their influence to improve their 
position and that of all other women in 
the Church (HCnews, Feb. 17). The 

Jewish-Catholic heritage of denying 

women as persons... is tough to deal 

with... 

We must try to live down the ‘“mon- 
courage—or temerity—of young women 
who marry young clergymen. Unless 
they have independent incomes they are 
likely to have a rough time. 
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We must try to live down the “mon- 
archical episcopate, the petty tyrant rec- 
tor and the lay pope.” 

That is a very large order. But the 
clergy wives can help the status of wom- 
en in general and get them promoted 
from their present post of third class 
citizens in the institution called the 
Church. 

JOHN H. WOODHULL 
THE FACULTY CLUB 
UNIVERSITY OF BUFFALO 
BUFFALO, N. Y. 


READERS AGREE 

Sir: 

Having just read the “Letters to the 
Editor” (HCnews, Feb. 17), it seems to 
me that Dorothy E. DeMille of Albany, 
N. Y., does indeed have a point... 

Could it be that this conviction—that 


continued on page 38 


Strasburger 


SAVE UP TO 50% 


on Finest Quality 


PVestments 


for ALTAR - CLERGY - CHOIR 
Completely Packaged, Ready-to-Sew 


CUT-OUT KITS 


with Easy-to-Follow Instructions 
for your Volunteer Workers 
including: 
¢ Bible Markers 
+ Choir Hats, Robes, 
Stoles 


+ Clergy Surplices 

¢ Sacramental Linens 
e Altar Covers 

¢ Superfrontals 


o Pulpit & Lecter 
Antependia 


¢ Eucharistic Sets 


Women who like to sew enjoy making 
handsome Ready-to-Sew Vestments. 
Everything complete, including sewing 
threads, etc. Custom-quality fabrics are 
all perfectly centered, marked and cut. 
Wide selection of appliques, imported 
silk. Instructions are easy to follow. 
Save up to 50%. 


MAIL COUPON NOW FOR NEW CUT-OUT KIT CATALOG 
complete with Prices and Order Forms and including 
ALTAR GUILD SUPPLIES of By-The-Yard Fabrics, Trans- 
fer Patterns, Embroidery Threads, Needles, Frames, etc. 


Choose 
From Finest 
Cuthbertson 
Fabrics 


2013 Sansom Street 


Phila. 3, Penna. 
Gentlemen: 


Please send me your FREE catalog on CUT-OUT KITS 
and your Altar Guild Service. 


NAM 
ADDRESS 
CITY 
STAT 
CHURCH NAM 
DENOMINATION 


ZONED 


(Code E471) 


GOWNS 


«Pulpit and Choir: 
f Headquarters for 
RELIGIOUS SUPPLIES 


Church Furniture | Stoles 


CC) i 
Si SS Embroideries - Vestments 


r=) Hangings - 
Sets . Altar Brass Goods 


Communion 
LAS 
: CATALOG ON REQUEST 


| 
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821-23 ARCH STREET, PHILADELPHIA 7, PA. 


Porniture + oodwork 2 


PEWS ++ CHANCEL FURNITURE 
COMMUNION TABLES 
PULPITS *+;ALTARS 


R. GEISSLER, INC. 


23-08 38th AVE., LONG ISLAND CITY 1, N. Y. 


KNEELING HASSOCKS 


Oval, Rectangular, or made to your own 
specifications 
Covering of luxurious velour or durable 
Vinyl plastic 
McCRAE & COMPANY 
Church Craftsmen 
914 Old Nepperhan Avenue Yonkers, N.Y. 


The dollars you earn today must cover today... and tomorrow ! 
Today they cover food, clothing, and shelter for your 
family. Tomorrow they cover the dollars you will never earn 
. . . dollars for your own use when you retire or for your 
family’s use when you are no longer around. 

Tomorrow’s dollar must grow from the dollar you earn today. You can 
always count on growth when you invest today’s dollar in life insurance. 
That is why future dollar needs of seventy per cent of our country’s 
population will come from today’s dollars invested in life insurance. 

You want today’s dollar to return the greatest number of future 
dollars for yourself and your family. The full facilities of our Home 
Office are yours to use in finding the proper investment... in plan of 
insurance and dollar amount. 

Your key to this service is your completion and return of the coupon. 
We stand ready to be of service to you, for we serve those who serve 
the Church. 


the C H U R C H Vife Dace Coup. 


20 Exchange Place + New York 5, N. Y. 


I would like your Corporation’s counsel concerning how to invest 
today’s dollar in life insurance to my best future advantage. 


EBENEZER 


As the Fund begins its 240th year of continuous service, it feels 
impelled to raise its voice in gratitude: “Hitherto hath the Lord 
helped us.” The oldest insurance company in America, it gives 
credit to many good leaders who have served their day and gen- 
eration. Yet the chief reason for being grateful is that God has 
been serving His servants through the Fund. And we hope, “by 
Ae good pleasure,” to make the 25th decade the best that is to 
be. 


It will be the aim of the Presbyterian Ministers’ Fund not only 
to study history, but to make it. 


You may correspond confidently with: 


PRESBYTERIAN MINISTERS’ FUND 
Rittenhouse Square, Philadelphia 3, Pa. 


Alexander Mackie, President 
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The Christian Year 


> 


Faith at Work | 
Day by Day 


FAITH AT WORK DAY BY DAY 


The Christian Year follows our Sav- 
iour’s life step by step through the early 
years. At Christmas we learn of His birth 
in the stable, the adoration of the shep- 
herds, the slaughter of the innocents, the 
flight to Egypt, the visit of the Magi, and 
finally the return from Egypt. Then we 
remember our Lord’s baptism, and after 
that we go with Him into the wilderness 
for His temptation. The years of His min- 
istry unfold and we listen to His parables, 
we wonder and admire His miracles, and 
in the prayers of the Church we try to 
unite our hearts with Him in His life of 
sacrifice and love. 


Today we begin to contemplate the sor- 
rowful happenings of the last week of our 
Lord’s life upon this earth. 


PALM SUNDAY 

Holy Week begins with our Lord’s tri- 
umphal entry into Jerusalem on Palm 
Sunday. It is said that as soon as the 
Church was recognized by the Emperor 
Constantine in the 4th Century, Chris- 
tians in Jerusalem began to celebrate this: 
day in a very dramatic way. At the tradi- 
tional place, the prophesy was read: “Re- 
joice, daughter of Sion. behold thy King. 
will come to thee. .. .”” The people spread | 
their garments on the road and shouted,,. 
“Blessed is He that cometh in the name of 
the Lord.” Then the Bishop of Jerusalem.. 
mounted on an ass, would ride up to the: 
church on the Mount of Olives, sur-- 
rounded all the way by a great crowd! 
carrying palm branches and singing: 
hymns. 

From Jerusalem the celebration spread: 
to Rome and finally to the whole church. 
Later the ceremony of the blessing of! 
palms was added. 


GOOD FRIDAY 


On Thursday our Lord gave to His 
Church the Holy Communion. On that 
“night in which He was betrayed” He gave: 
Himself in Will. He said, “This is my 
body, which is GIVEN for you. .. .” On 
Good Friday He gave Himself in Deed 
No words can express the greatness of 
this Sacrifice, nor pierce the darkness of 
the Sin which made it necessary. | 

We wait in silence for the Vigil of Eas 
ter, for the first streak of the golden dawn, 
for the true “Feast of Light” which dis- 
pels the darkness of Good Friday on Eas» 
ter Day. “ALLELUIA! The Lord i4 
Risen! He is Risen Indeed!” 
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HE WORLD AT EASTERTIME 


The situation in the Holy Land continues to be a burden 
n Christian hearts, especially at this Holy Season when 
e remember the great events of Holy Week and Easter. 
0 real solution to the problem can ever be reached until 
e Arab and the Jew sit down together and discuss their 
ymmon problems and their common opportunities. Sins 
n both sides must be confessed and each must realize 
vat he needs the other. This is something nations find ex- 
emely difficult to do, but we do not see any possibility 
<cept the continuation of a terrifying tension so long as 
ie Arab refugees and their just demands are ignored and 
) long as the rights of all people in this area are not faced 
penly and honestly. Much can be said for both sides in 
lis unfortunate dispute, but the difficulty is that the real 
roblems are so infrequently faced. 

One thing the Christian world can do is to insist upon 
\e internationalization of the Jerusalem-Bethlehem area. 
hat was agreed upon by the United Nations decree of 
ovember 29, 1947. Here is a resolution adopted by the 
iiocese of Oklahoma which we commend to the considera- 
on of churchmen: 

“Be it resolved that the diocesan convention of the 
piscopal Church in Oklahoma respectfully petition the 
nited States Mission to the United Nations to speak out 
yr the enforcement of the United Nations decree of No- 
»mber 29, 1947, that the Jerusalem-Bethlehem area be 
iternationalized; to the end that such internationalization 
f this small but sacred area may serve to place law above 
rror in the Holy Land, calm fears, quiet inordinate ambi- 
ons, and that it may be seen to be in logical agreement 
ith the United Nations policy for Suez. 

“Be it further resolved that, our President having 
ated officially his recognition of Jerusalem as sacred to 
:w, Christian and Moslem, we believe this international- 
ation would be a genuine guarantee of religious freedom 
r all three Faiths; and that it would also do much to 
ise the Arab refugee problem.” 

This resolution was sent to the Hon. Henry Cabot Lodge 
care of the United States Mission to the United Nations 
New York. We suggest that other such resolutions should 
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be sent and that we should do all we can to see that this 
decree, issued in 1947, is carried out. 


The Oecumenical Patriarch 


Last summer we visited the Oecumenical Patriarch in 
Istanbul and we mentioned in these columns some of the 
difficulties which he is facing there in the midst of a hostile 
country. It grows partly out of the conflict between the 
Turks and the Greeks on Cyprus but is not completely 
explained by that situation. Now we have further news 
which causes us anxiety. 

The possibility that the Oecumenical Patriarch may 
have to leave Istanbul was mentioned last month by Dr. 
W. A. Visser’t Hooft, General Secretary of the World Coun- 
cil of Churches, at a press conference in Geneva. Dr. 
Visser’t Hooft’s comment grew out of a communique issued 
after a four-day meeting of the Executive Committee of 
the World Council. The communique referred to the “dif- 
ficult situation” faced by the Oecumenical Patriarchate 
in view of the present strained relations between Greece 
and Turkey over Cyprus. The Patriarchate is the govern- 
ing body in Turkey of the Greek Orthodox Church and 
has been established there since the Fourth Century. The 
Oecumenical Patriarch retains primacy of honor among 
all Eastern Orthodox Churches except Bulgaria. Here is 
a situation in which all Christians should be interested 
whether they be from the East or from the West. The 
Patriarch Athanagoras is one of the great men in our 
generation. For many years he was Archbishop of North 
America and lived in New York. His love and affection 
for America is well known. He was once a citizen of this 
country. He belongs to us in a very deep and real and 
affectionate sense. While we cannot know all of the difficul- 
ties which he faces and cannot understand the complexity 
of the situation, we can at least support him in our prayers 
and in our continued interest. 


Talks with the Russians 


The World Council Executive Committee, we understand, 
has accepted a proposal by the Moscow Patriarchate of 
the Russian Orthodox Church to have further corre- 
spondence on a new date for a meeting between Russian 
churchmen and representatives of the World Council. A 
meeting had been arranged for last month but was post- 
poned at the request of the Russian churchmen who wanted 
more time for preparation. It may be that in this uneasy 
period it will be impossible to carry out these discussions, 
but we hope that they will not be abandoned. Churchmen 


Christian 
Discussion 


in the West are not at all naive about the 
situation of the Church in Russia. We un- 
derstand the difficulties under which the 
Church makes its witness there, and the 
great restrictions and continuous harass- 
ment which they have to face. Yet we 
maintain that, for the ultimate union of 
the churches, no part of the Body of Christ 
can be neglected. Christians must, insofar 
as it is possible, recogize no barriers which 
men create or which governments erect. 
This does not in any way mean that we 
approve of the governments which at this 
moment are persecuting the churches in 
devious and subtle ways behind the [ron 
Curtain, nor does it mean that we approve 
of their economic or social ideas or of 
their world imperialistic dreams. It simply 
means that we recognize that the love of 
God extends to al! men who live upon this 
earth. Here the Christian cannot compro- 
mise, There are no earthly barriers which 
are closed to the Grace of God, except as 
individual men, wilfully and purposefully 
turn aside from that which He offers. 


The Russian Army 


Recent broadcasts over Radio Moscow 
have included two lectures on World War 
II which are interesting to the political 
leaders of the Western world. These lec- 
tures, printed and distributed widely in 
Moscow, discuss the role of the Commu- 
nist Party in the war, at the expense of 
the Army. The lecturers argue that it 
was the Party which organized and in- 
spired both the Russian people and the 
Army. It is pointed out that Stalin was 
placed in charge of Russia’s armed forces 
and that this was a contribution by the 
Party to the war effort. These lectures 
may indicate that the Communist Party is 
worried at the increasing popularity in 
Russia of Marshall Zhukov and of the Red 
Army. This may indicate the possibility 
of a real split within Russia itself. We can 
only watch and wait in order to find out 
what it really does mean. W.S.L. 


WE’RE GLAD 
YOU 
ASKED THAT 


(uestion 


ii 
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Q Does God always answer prayer? 


Answer: We believe that God does al- 
ways answer prayer, but His answer is 
not always in the affirmative. It would be 
a sad world indeed if every prayer were 
answered in the affirmative, because 
sometimes our prayers are contradictory 
and often they are very unwise. It is out 
of God’s mercy that often He answers no 
instead of yes. So there are two ways in 
which God can answer prayer; some- 
times He says no, sometimes He says yes; 
but there are other times when He says 
wait, and there are still other times in 
which He asks us to cooperate with Him 
in fulfilling our petition. As it has been 
said, God sometimes has to “grow the 
answers.” Every farmer knows about this 
when he plants his seeds in the spring. 
This takes time, and the Christian must 
learn to be patient. 


Q What does the Episcopal Church 


believe about authority? 


Answer: Our Church appeals to the 
Holy Scriptures in their entirety as inter- 
preted by the great creeds, by the four 
ecumenical councils of the undivided 
Church, and by the living Church of God 
in every age as it is guided by the Holy 
Spirit. 

We do not believe in an infallible minis- 
try, although we do believe in an author- 
itative ministry, commissioned by Christ 
to proclaim the Gospel and to minister the 
sacraments. Every human institution is 
fallible and subject to error, but we do 
believe that God’s Holy Spirit guides His 
Church and that the closer we come in our 
loyalty and dedication to the ideals of 


Christ, the farther we are from error and 
evil. 


Q Why is the Lord’s Prayer used so 
often in the Services of the Church? 
Isn’t this “‘vain repetition”? 


Answer: From the very beginning of 
the Church, the Lord’s Prayer has had a 
place of special reverence, because it was 
given by our Lord Himself. It is the uni- 
versal prayer of the Church and perhaps 
is better known and used more widely 
than even the Apostles’ Creed, It is true 
that it occurs twice in Morning and Eve- 
ning Prayer, once in the Litany and twice 
in the Communion Office. We should re- 
mind ourselves, however, that any repeti- 
tion can be “vain,” even the repetition of 


words such as the and and. But if a pers: 
really prays the prayer, especially with 

intention for each of the various petitin 
in it which makes it particular, then the 
is no danger that the repetition will 

“vain.” Speaking in a general way, t 
Lord’s Prayer at the beginning of a se= 
ice sets the pattern which all prayers ; 
the service should follow. At the close : 
the service, or as in the Litany and wi 
the Bidding Prayer, the Lord’s Pray 
gathers up the prayers which have 

ready been offered. It is a kind of su. 
mary of everything else for which ~ 


have asked God. 


Q What should I do while others a 


making their Communions? 


Answer: Here is a simple question 
rectly asked. After one has made his Co: 
munion in church, there is often quite 
little time during which other members: 
the congregation are making their Co. 
munions. Some people, I suppose, simp 
stare in front of themselves and let the 
minds go blank. But there is a creat: 
way in which to enter into this period 
silent waiting. One is to read the gre 
hymns about the Holy Communion a: 
meditate on them. Another is to take t 
service itself and slowly read it with: 
request that God’s Holy Spirit may gui 
you in your thoughts. Still another is” 
take a passage of Scripture, one of tf 
Gospels or the Epistles and make a me: 
tation upon it. A simple form of medi: 
tion is to consider the story itself—Jes 
before my eyes. To ask yourself, wi 
does this mean to me—Jesus in my hee 
And then to resolve to do something abe 
it—Jesus in my hands. Or, if it is diffie: 
for you to meditate, why not say yo 
prayers for the clergy and for the peoy 
as they make their Communions? Me 
tion those whom you know by name a 
those whom you do not know. Pray 
them because God knows their nam) 
The point in all of this is that this perii 
can be a creative period and not one tk 
is wasted merely passing the time ur 
the final blessing. 


continued on page 


If you have a question, please send it 
to QUESTIONS EDITOR, EC NEWS, 
Box 1379, Richmond, Virginia. Try to. 
be as specific and as brief as possible. 
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THE NEWS IN BRIEF 


Quick Reports from Around the Church 


How to Get the Deep-Freeze From Your Clergyman . 
Patient Bishop-Father 
London: A Mission From a Japanese Christian 


> How should Jesus be portrayed 
in motion pictures? Cathedral Films 
Inc., headed by Episcopalian James 
K. Friedrich, surveyed outstanding 
religious leaders before deciding 
on a portrayal of the Saviour in 
“The Living Christ” and “The Story 
of Jesus.” Results agreed that Jesus 
should be above average in height, 
have a strong physique, dark eyes, 
traditional beard, and an uncovered 
head. He should not be portrayed as 
ethereal, pious and unnatural. One 
person said: “Jesus’s divinity is a 
matter of faith and is not visible. 
What can be shown is His humanity. 
One should not try to visualize the 
invisible by unnatural means or 
technical tricks (like halos, beams 
of light, etc.).” 


m One of Japan’s most prominent 
sducators will go to London soon to 
glead for suspension of Britain’s 
dlanned nuclear tests in the Pacific. 
He is 55-year-old Masatoshi Matsu- 
shita, president of St. Paul’s Uni- 
versity, which is operated by the 
Japanese Holy Catholic Church 
(Episcopal). As an appointee~ of 
Japan’s Premier Kishi, Mr. Matsu- 
is will urge Britain to call off 
age bomb tests at Christmas 
sland, which the Japanese claim 
ies in a prime fishing area. 


& The Racial Front: In New York 
iast month, the Catholic Inter-racial 
Souncil appealed to President Eisen- 
lower to exert “stronger leader- 
ship” in quelling anti-negro activi- 
ies in the South. Six prominent 
Roman Catholic and Protestant 
lergy signed the statement, includ- 
ng Bishop Angus Dun of Washing- 
on. Meanwhile, 41 Protestant and 
oman Catholic clergy, plus 84 lay- 
nen, called on the New Orleans Pub- 
ic Service Co. to start a “positive 
yrogram” for desegregating city 
yuses. Among signers of the state- 
nent was the Rev. Thomas C. Ay- 
ck, rector of St. Augustine’s 
Jhurch. 
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& The Rev. Francis V. Lloyd Jr., 
vice rector of St. Paul’s School in 
Concord, N. H., has been appointed 
superintendent of schools in Clay- 
ton, Mo. Mr. Lloyd has been on the 
staff of the famed Episcopal pre- 
paratory school since 1935. He'll 
leave for Missouri in July. 


® In Portland Ore., the dean of St. 
Stephen’s Cathedral voiced what he 
contended was a familiar lament of 
Portland clergy. Writing in the 
Cathedral Bulletin, the Very Rev. 
Joseph O’Rillion urged that clergy- 
men be “included in all the social 
events surrounding the wedding.” 
In other areas, like New York and 
the South, he said, the clergyman is 
considered part of the wedding 
party. In Portland, however, the 
“clergyman seems to have the status 
of a kind of hired hand.” He con- 
cluded: “If you want to get the real 
deep-freeze treatment from your 
clergyman, have your wedding party 
roll up to the Church 45 minutes late 
for rehearsal, chatting about the 
wonderful meal they just had at the 
country club.” 


. . Helena: Montana’s 


. . . Portrayal of Christ: Emphasize His Humanity . . . 
. . . Connecticut’s Big Crusade 


® In Helena, Mont., not long ago, 
Bishop Coadjutor Chandler W. Ster- 
ling, an expectant father of uncom- 
mon demeanor, penned these entries 
in his diary for the Montana edition 
of Forth: “Jan. 5: Great excitement 
awaiting the arrival of the seventh 
daughter. Jan. 6: Epiphany. Great 
surprise. Jonathan Chandler was 
born. Great rejoicing. Explanations 
by the doctor. Tolerance and pa- 
tience expressed by the _ bishop- 
father toward all medics in their 
genetical confusion... .” 


> At Northwestern University, 
Evanston, Ill., a Churchmen’s Con- 
ference adopted plans for an Insti- 
tute for Ecumenical Studies similar 
to that of the World Council of 
Churches in Bossey, Switzerland. 
Sponsors—25 theologians, pastors 
and laymen—hope to open the cen- 
ter in 1958. Dr. H. Ralph Higgins, 
rector of St. Mark’s Church, Evans- 
ton, who is chairman of the commit- 
tee on program and structure, was 
among those elected to the Board of 
Incorporators. 


It’s not all mental activity at Margaret Hall, Girls’ Prep School in Versailles, Ky., 


run by the Order of St. Helena. On Sunday afternoons, Sister Mary Joseph 
instructs a fencing class for seniors, juniors and faculty members as well. 


Actress Peggy Wood and Dr. Bela Vas- 
sady, professor of theology, Lancaster, 
Pa., participated in World Day of 
Prayer Services at Manhattan’s Church 
of the Ascension. Mrs. Serena Vassady 
wrote the service based on experiences 
behind the Iron Curtain. The Vassadys 
are Hungarian refugees. 


® The Rev. Paul Moore Jr., rector 
of Grace Church, Jersey City, N. J., 
has been named dean of Christ 
Church Cathedral in Indianapolis. 
He’ll succeed the Very Rev. John P. 
Craine, who is retiring. Father 
Moore, 37, pioneered in new ap- 
proaches to urban work in Jersey 
City. He also earned a reputation 
for his work in underprivileged 
areas in New York City. A combat 
Marine Captain during World War 
II, he was decorated with the Navy 
Cross, the Silver Star and the Pur- 
ple Heart. 


& Can this be topped? In only 48 
hours, the members of St. Andrew’s 
Cathedral in Honolulu raised 
$400,000 to finance completion of the 
95-year-old Church (HCnews, 
March 31). It was done with little 
publicity, no high pressure, and no 
professional help (although the Rev. 
George S. Dowey of Los Angeles, 
an old hand at fund raising, came 
to Honolulu to help out on the drive). 
A major part of the contributions 
came from Church families. The 
largest donation was $80,000, the 
smallest $1. 


& No bishop of the Church covers 
more ground—or water—than the 
Rt. Rev. Harry Kennedy of the Mis- 
sionary District of Honolulu. Now 
on his annual visitation, he’ll spend 
eight weeks in Okinawa, Guam, 
Wake Island, the Philippines, Hong 
Kong, Formosa and Japan. He'll 
spend Holy Week in Korea and con- 
duct Easter Services there. 


& Connecticut’s Crusade for Christ 
(ECnews, Feb. 3) is apparently pay- 
ing off in spectacular dividends. 
During Lent, about 10,000 cru- 
saders have taken on the task of 
calling on all 70,000 communicants 
in the diocese. In addition, Episco- 
palians are striving to bring at least 
one person to baptism or confirma- 
tion in the Church. The results so 
far: Many parishes have reported 
attendance at services double that 
of last year; a few have reported 
four-fold attendance. And according 
to Bishop Walter H. Gray, an un- 
precedented number of persons are 
being prepared for baptism and 
confirmation. 


& In Little Rock, Ark., Trinity 
Cathedral hopes to start a kinder- 
garten and classes for first, second 
and third grade pupils next fall. 
Dean Charles Ashley Higgins says 
a teacher shortage is holding back 
the project. 


& Three of the Nation’s great labor 
leaders—a Protestant, a Roman 
Catholic, and a Jew—will be memo- 
rialized in stained glass at the 
Washington Cathedral. A $54,000 
contribution from the AFL-CIO is 
making the memorial possible. Those 
to be honored are the late William 
Green, president of the American 
Federation of Labor; Philip Mur- 
ray, long-time president of the Con- 
gress of Industrial Organizations; 
and Samuel Gompers, father of 
the organized labor movement. Mr. 
Green was a Protestant, Mr. Mur- 
ray a Roman Catholic, and Mr. 
Gompers, a Jew. 


B® Overseas note: You can scratch 
any prospects of next summer’s Ger- 
man Kirchentag (Church Day) be- 
ing held in the Soviet zone as orig- 
inally hoped (ECnews, March 17). 
Dr. Reinhold von Thadden, leader of 
the big laymen’s gathering, said 
Kast German demands were unac- 
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ceptable. One such demand was that 
Protestant members of the Soviet 
zone government be given a place or 
the agenda to talk about Red “‘peace” 
policies. 


> Hal G. Perrin, administrator of 
the Bishop Clarkson Memorial Hos- 
pital, Omaha, Neb., was elected pres- 
ident of the Assembly of Episcopa! 
Hospitals and Chaplains, at the As- 
sembly’s recent annual meeting in 
Chicago. The Rev. Richard Young. 
director of the Bishop Andersor 
Foundation, Chicago, who was 
elected president last year, presided 
Other elections: the Rev. William B 
Spofford, Jr., chaplain of Massachu- 
setts General Hospital, Boston, sec- 
retary; Leon A. Bondi, administra: 
tor of St. Luke’s Hospital, Daven: 
port, Iowa, treasurer; the Rev. An: 
drew M. Heederik, chaplain at Bish: 
op Clarkson Memorial Hospital, his: 
toriographer. Bishop Coadjutor Ed! 
ward C. Turner of Kansas was 
elected a member of the Executive 
Committee. The Rev. Frederic! 
Springborn, chaplain Norton In 
firmary, Louisville, Ky., was electee 
president of the Association of Proti 
estant Hospital Chaplains, whicl 


met in conjunction with the Episca: 
pal group. 


i 


in Exeter, England, was recently ij 
stalled in St. Stephen’s Church, How 
ton. The Rev. Claxton Munro, rectcé 
said it is believed to be Christianity) 
most ancient Cross. 


=e 
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A Special Report: 


~ How Much Longer For the Reign of Peiping? 


Chinese Anglicans are dazzled. Physical achievements in 


] 


__ China have been spectacular. Social evil has disappeared. 


So, apparently, has corruption. But—can all this last? 


The following article on church 

conditions in Communist China is 
_ the seventh in a series by Francis 
James, managing director of the 
Anglican News Service in Syd- 
ney, Australia. With seven Aus- 
tralian Anglican churchmen, Mr. 
| James traveled 15,000 miles 
through China last fall. 


_ At the end of February this year, the 
| Primate of Australia made a significant 
| presentation to St. Mark’s Memorial Li- 
| brary and College in Canberra. He handed 
over to the warden, who is the Bishop of 
Canberra and Goulburn, the presents 
given last fall by the Holy Catholic 
Church in China to the Church in Aus- 
tralia. 

These were a new edition of the Holy 
Bible, printed and bound in China; a 
hand-lettered scroll bearing the Nicene 
Creed; a box of Chinese communion waf- 
ers; and a large framed picture of the 
Chinese House of Bishops. 

These gifts from the Chinese Church 
symbolize our common loyalty to the four 
principles of the Lambeth Quadrilateral. 

Only now, after talking among our- 
selves, have some of the delegation real- 
ized that it was these presents which 
started what was to become the strongest 
impression upon our minds of the C.H.S. 
K.H.—namely, its very Anglicanism. 

To be sure, our brethren in China coop- 
erate with the communist government of 
the Chinese People’s Republic; they co- 
eperate with other denominations in 
(China. But the tolerance and common 
sense which they show toward govern- 
ment and other denominations—and to- 
ward each other when questions of church- 
manship and organization are concerned 
—never lead them to deviate from what is 
indisputably basic to the Catholic tradi- 


tion. They are in many ways more Angli- 
can than we of the West. 


As far as the Chinese Christians gen- 
erally are concerned, we failed to detect 
anywhere in China, at any stage, the at- 
mosphere in which “Christian killeth 
Christian, in a narrow, dusty room.” 


Resurgent national feeling, with a 
strong xenophobic content, has almost 
eliminated intolerance between religious 
bodies as far as I could judge. There is 
a tendency for others to look askance at 
the Church of Rome in China, which, after 
some small fundamentalist sects, went 
through the hardest times, and which even 
now has not reached the same level of 
organizational independence as the others. 


- But those Roman bishops whom we met 


are themselves highly critical of a policy 
which, though they loyally implement it 
on the whole, unnecessarily hampers them 
in their work and witness. The C.H.S.K.H. 
is aware of this and is uniquely placed to 
help. 

It may be said of all this that modera- 
tion and tolerance are classical Chinese 
virtues. No doubt this is true; but if so, 
it is good to see them in action and to see 
banished the intolerance exported to 
China from the West, of which one hears 
so much from former mission workers. 

It would be wrong to suppose that this 
mutual tolerance (coupled with adher- 
ence to fundamental principles) between 
Christians applies to the Chinese govern- 
ment. 

Certainly, the government now applies 
the more effective techniques of persua- 
sion, using mass propaganda media more 
efficiently than I ever saw used in Russia 
or Germany, and has moved from the pol- 
icy of physical repression which attended 
“liberation” and the land reform period. 
Its methods are indeed so gentle nowa- 
days that the Christian communities make 
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Prominent Churchmen: Bishop Chang of Fukien and Shen I-fan, son of Bishop Shen. 


the error, in my opinion, of attributing to 
it quasi-Christian motives. 

Well, these motives are about as moral, 
let alone Christian, as those of the wolf 
which resorted to wheedling when huffing 
and puffing failed to blow down the house. 
And they are just as realistic. Communist 
Party leaders in China readily and frankly 
told me that the law of diminishing re- 
turns applies very clearly to the use of 
repression after a certain point is reached. 
They added that they had never got near 
that point in the years after “Liberation.” 
_' Propaganda and the thought control, 
practiced in China by suppressing facts, 
are also subject to the law of diminish- 
ing returns. But the critical point prob- 
ably lies in the extreme distant future, 
because only people who have known 
something better can recognize an inferior 
thing. Those Germans who heard and dis- 
counted the nonsense of the Nazi press 
were able to do so because they could 
compare it with what they had experi- 
enced under the Weimar Republic, or 
even in other European countries. For the 
overwhelming mass of the Chinese people 
no such favorable comparison is possible. 
They know nothing and care less about 
other countries; China herself is now free 
of civil war for the first time in this cen- 
tury. Above all, the Chinese possess a 
completely self-contained culture to which 
the Greek critical tradition, which per- 
sisted in Nazi Germany and still lingers 
even in Russia, is utterly foreign. 

In short, ignoring the unthinkable. ef- 
fects of foreign war, there is only one 
thing which could possibly upset the pres- 
ent Chinese government, and that is the 
growth of corruption and_ inefficiency 
within its own ranks, leading to com- 
plaints from the populace, leading in turn 
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to increasingly severe repression against 
increasingly clamant protests until the 
wheel had turned full circle. 

To write of the possible effects of Rus- 
sian or American intervention during the 
penultimate stage would be sheer guess- 
ing; but I should be surprised if the 
Chinese were to welcome foreign inter- 
vention any more than they have done in 
times past. 

At the moment, not even the most astute 
Westerner in China could detect any 
sign of corruption in government circles. 
Those whom I asked were at one on this. 

On the other hand, they could recount 
endless stories of incompetent “bureauc- 
racy.” But the Chinese themselves do the 
same thing. “Bureaucracy” proved to be 
the one political subject on which Chinese 
conversation everywhere was quite unin- 
hibited. Everyone is on the lookout to de- 
Lectart: 

The party and the government encour- 
age people to be on their guard against it 
in the lower levels of community life and 
organization. At the highest levels in 
government and party, I suspect, the 
same thing applies, but revelations of “bu- 
reaucracy” are only possible from a small 
minority who have sufficient access to the 
facts, and they would not be made public 
unless some end other than the elimina- 
tion of the bottleneck or inefficiency was 
desired. 

There is no greater error than to sup- 
pose that, because communism is basical- 
ly an evil theory, those who are commu- 
nists, or who in any way support 
communism, are automatically also evil. 

The truth is that evil systems can pro- 
duce morally good men, even if they are 
not Christians, and that good systems can 
and do produce thoroughly ‘bad types, 


even if they are Christians. Most of us 
will agree on this, without pursuing philo- 
sophical definitions of terms. 

Injustice and all forms of wickedness 
are not to be found only in absolutist 
countries. Social injustice is by no means 
unknown in countries of the West. It is 


also known in China, but in assessing it , 


the 
yardstick of conditions for some time be- 
fore “Liberation.” All Chinese Christians, 
after applying that yardstick, say firmly 
that, by comparison, social injustice and 
oppression are a thing of the past. 

Of economic oppression they say there 
is none. And as preceding articles have 
mentioned, gambling, prostitution, brib- 
ery, and so on seem completely to have 
disappeared from the Chinese scene. 

Now, it is for the Chinese themselves 
and, as far as we are concerned, for 
Chinese Anglicans in particular, to judge 
their own government, its actions and its 
achievements. We have no standing in the 


matter save in the degree that the Chi- | 


nese government affects us of the West. 


However. I do think that Chinese An- 


glicans, like most members of our dele- 


gation, paid undue attention to what China | 


is achieving in a purely material sense. 
Many of the most conservative ante- 
cedents, were they to visit China, might 


not agree with me in this statement: the | 
scope and execution of the current Plan, . 
despite all the errors, recasting, failures . 


in some sectors, represents one of the most 


impressive achievements of the centuries . 


—by material, physical criteria. More than 


that, the enthusiasm and elan so apparent ° 
throughout China, cannot fail to impress ; 


any observer. 


Tax Structure Simplified 


To me, personally, however, all this begs: 


the question. Physical achievements and 
patent civic virtue in action are all yery 
well. I can understand Christians and 
others being dazzled by them after the rel- 
ative darkness that may have gone before. 
For a whole population of 600 million 
now to be fed and clothed better than they 
have been for a long time past is admir- 
able. But there are some small things 
rather higher on my own scale of values: 
than food and clothing and shelter, and 
it so happens that these things do not: 
over-impress me. It is easy, of course,, 


not to be impressed when I happen to 


have an abundance of them by Chines 
standards! 


Were I a Chinese Anglican, my attitude 
would no doubt be different. Like most of 
our friends theré, I should probably be 
dazzled. Before going on to what mitigates 
this be-dazzled state, however, it is worth+ 
while to point out that China no longer 
has a multiplicity of taxes of all kinds, 
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The entire taxation structure has been 
overhauled and is now simplicity itself. 

There is no income tax—a state of af- 
fairs that | heartily approve—although 
wage differentials are very much greater 
than in Australia. 

The greatest proportion of tax monies 
by far comes from the levies on agricul- 
tural production. The first 15 per cent of 
the value of every collective’s crop is 
taken by the State. This produce, mar- 
keted through government agencies, is 
then sold at a profit. In addition, there 
are substantial profits from state-owned 
secondary industry and state-owned retail 
outlets. The whole thing makes the big- 
gest former Japanese or German vertical 
and horizontal trust look puny by com- 
parison. 

It would be very easy for so rigidly 
controlled an economy, where the position 
of the capitalist has been taken over by 
the State, to be as oppressive as unre- 
stricted monopoly capitalism. I found no 
Chinese Christian who thought such a 
tendency had shown up, and only in the 
C.H.S.K.H. did I find two people who ad- 
mitted in principle that abuses and eco- 

“nomic oppression were theoretically pos- 


sible. 


Absolute power 


The unfettered economic and_ fiscal 
power of the Chinese government, with 
none of the checks and balances to which 
we are accustomed, and despite all the 
machinery of consultation at all levels 
which I saw in action, mean that it has 
absolute power in all that affects the phys- 

ical condition of the Chinese, and—here’s 

the rub—that there is no possible appeal 
-against what is decided. For this is the 
~“People’s Government.” 
In practice, of course, it is a very aris- 
|tocratic form of government, though I 
could not persuade any Chinese to this 


view. 


| 
; 
i In practice, again, I have no doubt that 
in the long run Lord Acton’s dictum (us- 
ually misquoted) about the tendency of 
power to corrupt will be as valid of the 
‘Chinese Communist Party as of any other 
collection of men. It did rather surprise 
me, in view of the very long history of 
‘China, and the cycles in which her govy- 
‘ernment has turned for thousands of 
‘years, to find even Anglicans convinced 
‘of the permanency of the present regime. 
“Time and again, when I suggested that it 
might topple after, say, a century, or 500 
‘years, or perhaps 1,000 years, the Chinese 
‘said they were sure it would last forever! 
‘At least, as I have said, it shows every sign 
of lasting at this moment. 

' What saves the Chinese Anglicans, daz- 
‘zled though they are, from being blinded 
by the material success of Chinese social- 
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ism in industry, and its phenomenal suc- 
‘cess against social evils, is that this itself 
constitutes a great challenge to them. 

They are all agreed, naturally. that 
Christianity is a system of belief and not 
merely a code of ethical behavior. But the 
belief does, or should, manifest itself in 
men’s behavior, and they are confronted 
with a situation in which Chinese leaders, 
and Chinese communists, observe in their 
private lives as high and rigid an ethical 
code as could be demanded of Christians. 
I hope there is no doubt in the mind of the 
West about this. One of the few things 
stated by the Primate of Australia on his 
return which I completely endorse is that 
the Chinese communist leadership sets an 
example of high private morality. They 
are so conditioned as to be able to tell the 
most atrocious untruths, or to commit 
morally reprehensible deeds, in the mis- 
conceived course of their public duty; but 
privately and personally they are truthful 
and decent folk. 

Everyone in China would probably 
agree about the personal qualities of the 
communist leadership. I certainly found 
no criticism on this score, and I did not 
think this was due to fear, or could have 
been only the result of propaganda. Any- 
way, I met a considerable number of par- 
ty members myself and found none whom 
I would not trust in a personal matter. 


The nature of the challenge to Chris- 
tianity in this is obvious. The Chinese 
Han people, notoriously down-to-earth and 
concerned with practical things, look at 
the Christians and say, “What have you 
to offer us as individuals, or as patriots, 
that we are not already offered by the 
communists? These men appear to us 
just as good as you, and they don’t even 
believe in God. How can it make us or our 
society better in any way for us to become 
Christians?” 


Subtle opposition 


Just how the Holy Catholic Church in 
China can answer, and the tentative form 
its answer is beginning to assume, may be 
deduced from the earlier articles in this 
series. The task and the opportunity be- 
fore it is probably unparalleled in_his- 
tory. It is in a position more difficult by 
far than that of the Church in the first 
and second centuries, for there is none of 
the persecution of Chinese by Chinese 
which might produce those martyrs who, 
paradoxically, strengthen in the faith 
those who remain. 

If it came to a choice between physical 
violence, and even death, or abandonment 
of the Faith, I have no doubt whatever 
which course the leaders of the C.H.S.K.H. 
would take. But what they have to face is 
something far more subtle and dangerous 
than the choice which lay before Chris- 


tians under the Roman Empire in the first 
century. 

In terms of secular politics there is 
much that the West can do, and is failing 
to do, to influence the course of events in 
China. This is not the place for any de- 
tailed discussion, so I shall add only that 
the present policy towards China of the’ 
United States, for example, is obviously 
wrongly based, like that of Australia, be- 
cause it is patently ineffective. I cannot 
see any ground whatever upon which Aus- 
tralia should prefer in this to follow the 
political line of the United States rather 
than that of England, whose stocks stand 
comparatively so high in China today, 
that the B.B.C. alone of foreign broadcasts 
of any kind is seriously regarded by those 
Chinese who listen to them. 

As a whole, Western political policy 
towards China seems to aim, judging by 
its results, only at strengthening the So- 
viet-Chinese alliance. 

In non-political terms, there is nothing 
we can do to help our Christian brethren 
in any material sense, save to send them 
books and refuse steadfastly to be in- 
volved in any scheme to interfere in mat- 
ters of Chinese Church government. The 
two positive things which we Anglicans 
of the West can do is to pray for our Chi- 
nese brothers in Christ, as they pray con- 
tinually for us, and to seize every oppor- 
tunity which presents itself for us to learn 
more about them and to show them more 
about us. 

These last are not easy of accomplish- 
ment, even though a link has now been 
forged between two sister Churches of the 
Anglican Communion; but it is of the 
greatest importance that we should try 
our hardest to do them. 


RNS 


Bishop Housden, delegation member, 
arrives in Hong Kong from China. 
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Wants No ‘Hollow Truce:’ 


Canon du Bois Warns of ‘Serious Rifts 
In Recognition of South India Church 


The American Church Union has urged 
rejection of proposals for partial inter- 
communion between the Episcopal 
Church and the Church of South India. 

The objection was voiced last month 
at a meeting of the ACU’s General Board 
by the Rev. Canon Albert J. du Bois, 
executive director. 

Predicting that “serious rifts” could 
develop within the Episcopal Church, sim- 
ilar to dissension over the issue in the 
Church of England, Canon du Bois urged 
Board members to reject any recognition 
of the validity of the ministry of the 
Church of South India. 

In his report, the executive director 
said: 

“May I remind you that the Church of 
South India is a group which does not 
require assent to the Creeds from its 
members, a group which intends to remain 
in perpetuity in communion with non- 
conformist Protestants (who deny the 
fundamentals of sacramental teaching), 
and that, further, the Church of South 
India is a group which leaves its doc- 
trine much to individual interpretation; 
is vague about the purpose of Baptism; 
has an optional liturgy for the Com- 
munion Service, which is alien to Catholic 
tradition; has presbyters and not priests 
and nowhere defines the eucharistic doc- 
trine it holds or the purpose for which 
the eucharist is celebrated.” 

Canon du Bois said his criticism was 
offered along the lines of the purpose 
of the ACU “to uphold the doctrine, dis- 
cipline and worship of the Episcopal 
Church; to extend the knowledge of the 
Catholic faith and practice of the 
Church,” and “to maintain unimpaired 
the position of the Episcopal Church as 
an integral part of the whole Catholic 
Church of Christ.” 

The proposals for recognizing the 
Church of South India’s ministry are 
under study by General Convention’s 
Joint Commission on Ecumenical Rela- 
tions, which met in January to hear a 
report from a five-man delegation that 
visited the Church of South India last 
summer. The Commission’s recommenda- 
tions are to be presented to the 1958 
General Convention in Miami. 

As reported by the Rev. Dr. James W. 
Kennedy in “Ecumenical Report” 
(ECnews, March 17), the proposed “rec- 
ognition” of the C, S. I. ministry would 
follow these lines: 
®& Acknowledgment that the episcopally 
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Canon du Bois: Peace and unity, but... 


ordained ministers and episcopally con- 
secrated bishops of the C. S. I. are true 
bishops, priests and deacons in the 
Church of God, and, when temporarily 
in the jurisdiction of the American Epis- 
copal Church, may celebrate the Holy 
Communion with the permission of the 
bishop of the diocese. 

& Permission for C. S. I. clergy to use 
the C. S. I. liturgy in an American Epis- 
copal diocese with the permission of the 
bishop of that diocese. 

& Permission for C. S. I. clergy to preach 
in American Episcopal dioceses. 

®& Permission for American Episcopal 
clergy to celebrate the Holy Communion 
in the Church of South India. 

® Permission for communicants of the 
Church of South India and the American 
Episcopal. Church to receive Communion 
in each other’s churches. 

Since the Episcopal Church is a part 
of the Anglican Communion, its opinion 
must be registered along with other 
Anglican provinces before the Church of 
England can reach a united decision on 
the South India relationship. The Angli- 
can Communion’s involvement is neces- 
sary in the first place because one of the 
uniting Churches in the C. S. I. is Angli- 
can. Others are Methodist, Presbyterian, 
Congregational and Reformed. 

This is the background against which 
the A. C. U. opinion was launched. 

In his report, Canon du Bois referred to 
a stand taken by the bishops of the An- 
glican Communion in 1948. They then 
stated, he said, that “form and matter 


alone are not sufficient to guarantee the 
character of a ministry; that can be sub- 
stantiated only by the faith and practice 
of the Church itself,” and, therefore, “it 
was impossible to recognize the Church ag 
South India orders as valid.” 

The A. C. U. director said also that cue 
Ordinal of the Book of Common Prayer 
requires unequivocal adherence to Chris- | 
tian doctrine, belief in Catholic sacra- 
mental doctrine and belief in Catholic 
Orders—requirements which the C. S. I. 
ministry did not fulfill. 

Canon du Bois expressed alarm at what 
he called the “liberals” in the Episcopal 
Church who were destroying the Church’s 
Catholic nature and witness. 

He cited “open communion,” “interde-— 
nominational” or “united” congregations, , 
and the “open pulpit” as examples of a | 
laxness on the part of the Church’s hier- | 
archy. | 

“Peace by all means,” the A. C. U. di- | 
rector concluded, “unity by all means. No | 
aim can be closer to our hearts. But the | 
hollow truce of apathetic compromise is | 
no real or lasting peace; and a nominal 
unity, temporarily effected by the water- 
ing down of vital principles, and by the 
ignoring of fundamental verities, is not a 
substantial reality.” 


Point IV Program For Indians 
Urged By Dr. Vine V. Deloria 


In the Episcopal Church, the most 
vigorous and articulate spokesman on be- 
half of the American Indian happens to # 
be an Indian himself—a Sioux of the: 
Dakotas. He is the Rev. Dr. Vine V. 
Deloria, an assistant secretary of the Na- 
tional Council’s Division of Domestic: 
Missions. 

Last month, Dr. Deloria’s continuing : 
crusade for more enlightened Government 
treatment of the Indian got an editorial 
lift from The New York Times. In a 
sermon at the Church of the Epiphany. 
New York, Dr. Deloria called for a Point: 
IV program to help Indians develop their 
full economic and human potential on 
tribal lands. 

There was a desperate need, he said, for: 
experts to show Indians modern ways of 
raising stock and cultivating land. But,, 
he emphasized, this should be done within: 
the framework of Indian traditions. 

Dr. Deloria, the Times observed in an) 
editorial two days later, “brought home: 
to New Yorkers the sense of desperation) 
with which many American Indians must 
today be facing their future.” 

The Times noted Dr. Deloria’s plea for) 
repeal or revision of the current law, 
which authorizes any state to extend civil 
and criminal jurisdiction over Indian 
lands without Indian consent. Such action,, 
the’ newspaper’ said, “cannot and shoul 
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not be carried out on any large scale 
because of the Indians’ unreadiness for 
competitive co-existence with the white 
man... . There is a deep and lasting 
obligation to help the Indian defend him- 
self against the corrosive pressures of a 
civilization into which, for the most part, 
he is not yet prepared to enter as an 
independent competitor.” 

When Federal protection of the Indian 
is withdrawn, the editorial said, it too 
often results in the whittling down of 
Indian tribal lands. In the past four 
years, 1,800,000 acres of land in the Plains 


States and the Northwest have passed 


from Indian control. 

“Individual Indian landowners too fre- 
quently cannot resist the temptation to 
sell their acres for immediate gain, even 
though such sale will deprive them for- 
ever of their birthright,’ the newspaper 
said. “The influence of the Federal Gov- 
ernment ought to be brought to bear on 
this situation.” 

In his sermon, Dr. Deloria declared: 

“Americans have never officially and 
extensively mistreated the Indians. It has 
always been, on the whole, their good 
intentions that have gone haywire.” Past 
and present policies of dealing with the 
Indians, he said, have been geared to 
“making them over into our own image, 
instead of trying to find the way to make 
an Indian tick.” 

“There is something wrong with our 
Government,” he added, “when it has 


such a hard time making an Indian into 


a good citizen, but has no trouble at all 
when it comes to taking the same Indian 
and making him into a _cracker-jack 
soldier.” 


Concern for Social jesus 
Urged by National Church 


A wider acceptance of responsibility in 
social issues has been urged upon all 
churchmen by the Joint Commission on 


| Social Reconstruction. 


The recommendation came from a two- 
day meeting of the Commission, Feb. 
21-22, at Seabury House, Greenwich, 
Conn. Bishop Lane W. Barton of Eastern 
Oregon presided. 

Commission plans call for the issuance 
of a pamphlet for use during the Epiph- 
any season next year by organized groups 
of laymen, women and young people. The 
pamphlet will outline the relationship of 
the United Nations to world peace and 
point up the spiritual and political men- 
ace of such organizations as the Ku Klux 


. Klan. 


The Commission has endorsed the 
Church and Freedom celebrations being 
held in. Episcopal cathedrals. 

A concern for social issues, Bishop Bar- 
ton pointed out, is “surely the Church’s 
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The Pacific Northwest: 


Growing . Growing . Growing 


business, because this is God’s world and 
we are under His orders.” 


Expansion plans calling for an outlay 
of approximately $1,500,000 have been 
approved by the Bishop and Council of 
the Diocese of Olympia. 


The plans will mean the immediate es- 
tablishment of four new congregations, 
the building of churches for five missions 
and the purchase of property for 10 oth- 
ers. All development is in the Seattle and 
Tacoma areas. It is the result of the rapid 
growth of the Episcopal Church in West- 
ern Washington in the last decade. 


Current membership stands at 38,000, 
compared with 16,000 in 1945. Parochial 
clergy now total 70, as against 36 ten 
years ago, and confirmations in 1956 in- 
cluded 1,000 adults in a total of 1,875. 
Membership increase since 1950 has been 
approximately four times as fast as popu- 
lation growth. Bishop Stephen F. Bayne 
Jr., the present diocesan, took office in 
June, 1947, so the growth has been largely 
under his administration. 

The four new congregations planned 
for immediate establishment are all in 
greater Seattle—the northwest corner of 
King County, Factoria, the Highlands- 


Lake Hills area, and the Midway-Federal 
Way area. 

As rapidly as funds permit, additional 
congregations are to be established at nine 
other King and Pierce County points and 
one in Snohomish County between Ed- 
monds and Everett. Sand Point, the Sky- 
way area and West Seattle are to be in- 
cluded in the Seattle planning. This will 
bring to 19 the congregations now in the 
city proper. 

The suburban areas will include Both- 
ell, Redmond, Normandy Park and Angle 
Lake. A second congregation on Mercer 
Island will complete the King County 
total of 31. An additional congregation in 
Tacoma will add one more to Pierce 
County’s total of 10. 

The expansion plans are the result of a 
National Council survey of the diocese 
made in 1954-55. It is expected that a capi- 
tal funds drive will be launched at the 
annual convocation, May 17-19. 

Commenting on the program, Bishop 
Bayne characterized it as a “prodigious 
bite.” ss 

But, he added, “I have no doubt chat 
we've got the teeth to chew it with, if our 
vision and doggedness are what pioneers 
should have.” 


RNS 


Speaking of the Northwest: Modern design pointed the way again in the annual 
architectural contest last month of the Church Architectural Guild of America. St. 
Elizabeth’s Church of Burien, Wash., won first prize in the smaller church classifica- 
tion. Shown with the display is Dr. Walter A. Taylor, director of research and edu- 


cation, American Institute of Architects. 
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$12-Million Up In Smoke 


PARISHES 


Fires: How Many Ounces Make a Cure? 


Fire, whether deliberately set or acci- 
dental, is a frightening experience. Church 
fires are no exception. 

A building steeped in history or one 
brand new can go up in smoke in a mat- 
ter of minutes. Devoured by the flames is 
not only the building, itself, but the dedi- 
cated planning and giving of a sacrificing 
congregation. 

Attention to fire’s devastation has been 
drawn lately by a rash of church fires on 
the East Coast and elsewhere. 

The overall picture is anything but en- 
couraging. Statistics show that annual 
fire damage to churches since 1952 has 
never run below $12-million. In 1954, a 
peak of $17,300,000 was reached in 4,300 
church fires. 

There is an even more startling revela- 
tion: Arson ranks second as a cause of 
fire. In the past three years, 13.1 per cent 
of church fires were of incendiary origin. 

“Statistics like these have put churches 
everywhere on the alert, But general con- 
cern is not enough. Specific guidance is 
necessary. 

Such guidance is readily offered by 
Horatio Bond, chief engineer of the Na- 
tional Fire Protection Association. 

Following the old adage that an ounce 
of prevention is worth a pound of cure, 
Mr. Bond throws his chief emphasis on 
the church in the building stage. 

Fires in churches will dwindle to the 
vanishing point, the engineer maintains, 
when church authorities insist that archi- 
tects avoid certain well-known “fire traps” 
in church design. 

He believes the worst of these to be the 
commonly-used wooden roof decks and 
the hidden space between outside walls 
and decorative interior walls through 
which “a fire rushes as efficiently as if it 
were going up a chimney.” (A fire gain- 
ing headway in this fashion recently de- 
stroyed a $5,000,000 Roman Catholic 
cathedral in Hartford, Conn.) 

Roof decks, Mr. Bond insists, should 
be made of non-combustible material. 
Hidden spaces should be avoided in de- 
signs for new churches. In old churches 
they should be fire-proofed and divided 
into compartments that will retard the 
quick spread of a blaze. 

Citing defective heating systems as the 
chief cause of church fires, Mr. Bond 
urges that heating plants be located in 
fire-retarded areas. If possible, they 
should be outside the church building. A 
chief cause of outbreak, he points out, is 
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when an over-heated furnace sets fire to 
a nearby wall or partition that is not fire- 
retarded. 


Mr. Bond recommends the installation 
of automatic sprinklers as the most prac- 
tical and least expensive method of pre- 
venting destruction. They can be installed 
in existing buildings without structural 
changes, and they can be worked into the 
design of new buildings. An added ad- 
vantage is that a sprinkler can be wired 
to work as an alarm. 

For pastors, Mr. Bond has this advice: 


> “Invite your fire department in for a 
good look at your church. 

B® “If you are planning a new church, be 
firm with the architect. Fire retarding and 
the avoidance of fire traps will not mar 
the beauty of any house of worship.” 

Are churches following Mr. Bond’s ad- 
vice? 

After a rash of incendiary fires in Den- 
ver, particularly in Roman Catholic 
churches, a “locked-door” policy was in- 
yoked. One church finally trapped a fire- 
bug by wiring a poor box in the basement 
to ring in the pastor’s study. 

In two Eastern Massachusetts towns— 
Amesbury and Salisbury—Roman Catholic 
churches installed electric fire detection 
devices after several fires. 


ie 

Although there has been no major 
church fire in Washington, D. C., in years, 
Fire Chief Millard H. Sutton has ordered 
a special fire inspection of all churches. 

In Newark, N. J., the Newark Church 
Fellowship recently voted to have each 
member church appoint an individual to - 
serve as fire inspector and make sure that | 
the building has no fire hazards from cel- 
lar to steeple. 


Dr. Aulenbach’s Instinct: 
‘We’re Just Gonna Stay Put’ 


Nineteen years ago, the Rev. W. Ham- 
ilton Aulenbach stepped in as rector of 
Christ Church and St. Michael’s in the 
Germantown section of Philadelphia. He 
took over a church that was 65 years old 
and up to its ears in debt. 

The time had come, many thought, for 
the church to close up. 

Then things began to hum like a top. . 
The church grew and grew as the years 
wore on. It got out of debt. It soon had a 
reputation as the “liveliest church in 
town.” ; 

Not long ago, as Christ and St. Mi- 
chael’s rejoiced over a recent $70,000 leg- 
acy, an undercurrent of congregational 
sentiment called once again for the church | 
to close up shop—to flee Germantown’s 
“mixed neighborhood” and build a new 
edifice in the suburbs. 


Dr. Aulenbach canceled a mid-winter 
vacation and moved swiftly and emphati- 
cally to make his own position clear to— 
his church and a 12-man committee study- 
ing what to do with the legacy. 


“We're just gonna stay put!” he de- 
clared. “I don’t have anything against a 
suburb, but I belong here (where) there 
is a great opportunity. We’ve been able to 
experiment with integration. We have 
Negro children in our Sunday School. We 
have Negro adults on our communicant 
list. Fine Negro families have helped us 
as ushers.” 


Backed by rising attendance figures and 
improved financial condition, the rector ' 
urged the building of a new Sunday> 
School. (He also had solid backing from | 


the church committee. ) 


In an editorial, the Germantown Cour- | 
ier summed things up this way: 


“For Christ Church and St. Michael’s; 
to run from a mixed neighborhood would | 
be to provide the cynics and disbelievers 
with more fuel. . . . Whether or not he: 
reasoned it out precisely this way, the: 
Rey. Dr. Aulenbach apparently intuited| 
this consequence of a flight to Suburbia, . 
and with typical courage and candor! 
spoke out against it.” 
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Hartford Courant 


The McNultys chat with Bishop Gray just outside their new home. 


Connecticut Points the Way: 


One by One: Homes For Retired Clergy 


Few clergymen ever have homes they 
can call their own. Most spend their lives 
in rectories, which belong to the parish. 

This, plus the canon making it compul- 
sory that all clergy retire at the age of 72, 
presents a double-barreled problem of 
adequate housing. Most dioceses have for 
years provided living quarters for widows 


_and elderly ladies, somewhat overlooking 


the similar needs of their clergy. 
Last month the Diocese of Connecticut 
came up with an answer. Bishop Walter 


_H. Gray, diocesan, dedicated the first of 
what is hoped will be several two-apart- 


ment houses for retired priests and their 


_ wives. The duplex-style house was built by 


‘ 
i 


\ 


the diocese through the Church Home (for 


elderly women) of Hartford, and is lo- 
cated on its grounds. 


No rent is charged and maintenance is 
furnished. Residents will pay for heat and 


other utilities. 


Each contains a large living room with 


dining alcove, built-in bookshelves and 
china closet; bedroom, tiled bath, and 
kitchen with a range, refrigerator and au- 
tomatic washer. A laundry and heating 
plant room is also part of the house. 

Charter residents are the Rev. and Mrs. 
Francis J. Smith and the Rev. and Mrs. 
J. Archibald McNulty. Both priests re- 
tired in December. Father Smith had 
served the rural fields at North Guilford, 
North Branford and Northford, Conn., 
since 1927. He was also for many years 
Archdeacon of New Haven. Father Mc- 
Nulty had served St. Andrew’s Parish, 
New Haven, since 1941. He also became 
protestant chaplain at the New Haven 
County Jail in 1941 and continues this 
work in retirement. 

Meanwhile, the 1956 Diocesan Chil- 
dren’s Advent Offering, together with that 
of the 1956 Advent Corporate Commun- 
ions for Men and Boys, will be used to 
help build another of these clergy houses. 


DIOCESAN 


Hundreds of Parishes Help 
Sewanee Top Fiscal Record 


The University of the South at Sewanee, 
Tenn., reports that some 850 parishes 
from 66 dioceses contributed. $257,907 
worth of support to help Sewanee break 
all fiscal records in 1956. 


The uniyersity’s total gift income last 
year was $1,723,443, putting it 50 per cent 
above the 1955 all-time high of $1,130,177. 


But, according to the Rt. Rev. Frank A. 
Juhan, retired Bishop of Florida who is 
now Sewanee’s director of development, 
the church support figure was “probably 
the most encouraging single factor” in 
the school’s financial picture. 


Meanwhile, J. Albert Woods of New 
York City, chairman of Sewanee’s board 
of regents, reports that by the end of 1957, 
the University will have under construc- 
tion more permanent stone buildings in its 
last 10 years than in the previous 90. 


Sewanee regents have approved archi- 
tects’ specifications for the completion of 
All Saints Chapel, a primary Centennial 
goal; set June 8, Alumni Day, as the dedi- 
cation date for the new $650,000 Juhan 
Gymnasium (named for the retired bish- 
op), and authorized immediate construc- 
tion of a $185,000 water treatment plant 
that will process water from Sewanee’s 
Lake O’Donnell completed last year. 

Final stages are underway on the reno- 
vation and enlargement of the School of 
Theology building, St. Luke’s Hall. Also, 
tentative plans have been made for the 
renovation of Walsh Hall, the university’s 
principal administration and classroom 
building. 

Sewanee’s official Centennial Year will 
run from July 4, 1957, through June 9, 
1958. During its anniversary observance, 
the University will play host to the first 
National Study Conference for Church 
members from the nation’s campuses 
(Aug. 28-Sept. 4, 1957), sponsored by the 
National Canterbury Association. 


The bishop drops in on the Smiths (below) as the McNultys (right) entertain their daughter and granddaughter. 


Diocese of Connecticut 
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Pancake Race Means Lent'’s Apace 


Well in front crossing the finish line is 
Miss Mary Collingwood, winner of the 
American leg of the Pancake Race. 


If at first you don’t succeed, shrive, 
shrive again. The housewives of Liberal, 
Kan.. last month lost the Eighth Annual 
Shrove Tuesday Pancake Race to their 
counterparts in Olney, England. Miss 
Sandra Sibley, Olney factory worker, was 
the international winner, tying the con- 
test at 4-4. She posted a time of 1:08.0, 
eight seconds faster than the American 
winner, Miss Mary Collingwood, Liberal 
high school teacher. Contestants are re- 
quired to flip their pancakes three times 
while running. Times are compared by 
transatlantic telephone. The 500-year- 
old Lenten event became an international 
meet in 1950 under the sponsorship of the 
Olney Church. Although the pancake 
races are religious in origin, the Kansas 
running, under the sponsorship of the 
Junior Chamber of Commerce, has _be- 
come a civic rather than a church affair. 
St. Andrew’s Episcopal Church in Liberal, 
hitherto in the background, hopes to play 
a more prominent role in the future. 


~ 


after 


British Consul A. J. Evans smiles 
kissing the winner. She also won $250 
and a yacation trip for two. 


California Mission Grows 
Through Doorbell Ringing 


Operation Good Shepherd was not a 
military invasion, but it was planned like 
one. 

Before dawn on the day chosen for the 
attack, assault teams converged on the 
target from 13 staging areas. Moving 
quickly they descended on a 100-block 
area of the California town of West Berk- 
eley. No residence escaped the scrutiny 
of the scouting parties. By sundown the 
mission was accomplished. 

It is now four months since the Brother- 
hood of St. Andrew in the Diocese of Cali- 
fornia sparked a concerted one-day drive 
to bring a city church back to life. 

The “attack,” spoken of in mock mili- 
tary terms, was a systematic survey of 
families living within the parish boun- 
daries of West Berkeley’s Church of the 
Good Shepherd. 

The survey was under the direction of 
two seminarians, Henry King and Bert 
A. Anderson, who, drawing on his expe- 
rience as a trained sociologist, had com- 
posed a list of “Quickie Questions.” 

The mission did not lack for rallying 
points. Good Shepherd is the oldest or- 
ganized congregation in the city of Berk- 
eley and a pioneer Episcopal mission. It 
held its first service in 1873. It was once 
located in a “fashionable” neighborhood. 
But the city moved eastward and the 
neighborhood changed to a community of 
small industries, transient businesses and 
small homes. 
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The congregation moved away to be 
replaced by Roman Catholic families, 
Lutherans, Presbyterians, Jehovah’s Wit- 
nesses, Negroes, Orientals and Portu- 
cuese. 

In June, 1955, the Rev. Lester I. West- 
ling Jr., graduated from CDSP. After 
serving as curate of St. Peter’s, Redwood 
City, he asked to be made full-time vicar 
at Good Shepherd. He saw the dwindling 
city church as a challenge. 

“While many of the mission’s members 
are no longer here,” he told the can- 
vassers, “the Church of the Good Shep- 
herd must still be concerned about the 
many new people who now live in the 
community. We cannot afford to close our 
doors to them.” 

Operation Good Shepherd paid off. Im- 
pressed by the fact that the “church had 
come to them,” neighborhood people 
started attending the mission. The day 
after the survey more than 70 people 
were present. 

Today, Good Shepherd draws over 150 
worshipers on a Sunday. Father Westling 
has performed seven Baptisms and has 
Confirmation classes operating in three 
shifts—daytime, graveyard and swing—to 
accommodate the working people who 
make up his congregation of Negroes, 
whites and Latin Americans. 

The planning and the doorbell ringing 
and the interviewing all played a part, 
but if you ask a new communicant why 
he joined Good Shepherd, the chances are 
pretty good he'll say, “I didn’t come to 
them; they came to me.” 


= ss — 


Native Ministry Increasing 
In Liberia, Dr. Harper Finds 


The Rey. Dr. Howard V. Harper, execu- 
tive director of the Presiding Bishop’s 
Committee on laymen’s work, has re- 
turned from a speaking tour of Liberia 
impressed by the Church’s work there. 

Liberia’s church-operated schools and 
the growth of a native ministry drew the 
highest praise from the Laymen’s Com- 
mittee director. 

Dr. Harper traveled 1,000 miles in 
Liberia and spoke in Robertsport, Mon- 
rovia, Buchanan, Greenville, Harper, 
Webbo, Pleebo and at Cuttington College 
in Suakoko. 

He was the guest of Bishop Bravid W. 
Harris and also visited with Ex-President 
King and President Tubman. The purpose 
of his visit was to see how the Laymen’s 
Committee could aid Church work in 
Liberia. 

As a result of his visit, a canvass will 
be held in each parish and mission, a 
“keyman” will be appointed in each con- 
gregation to direct laymen’s work, and 
the Presiding Bishop’s Committee will 
supply layreaders’ sermons. | 

Dr. Harper said a “paternalistic atti- 
tude” by early missionaries and the rejec- 
tion of native religion had hindered 
church work in Liberia in the past. He 
said the Church’s school, health and agri- 
cultural programs are making progress. 
Liberians understand better today whey 
they should do more to undertake the 


financial support of their own church. 
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Whom Shall We Send?: In the 
10 years, 1946-1956, there were far 
fewer men ordained in the Church of 
England than in any other decade 
this century. What is even more seri- 
ous, perhaps, is that of the men or- 
dained in this country since the war, 
the percentage going into mission- 
ary service overseas has been ap- 
proximately half of what it was in 


pre-war days. 


One can find reasons for this situ- 
ation. Military service, for example, 
means that men are older when they 
are ready for ordination, and there- 
fore more of them are already mar- 
ried and more anxious to settle down 
at home. There are other, deeper, 
reasons, not the least of them being 
an awareness that the Church over- 
seas has grown tremendously. This 
leads to a suspicion that perhaps the 
missionary pioneer is not as neces- 
sary as he once was. 


The never-ending stream of re- 
quests from overseas bishops for 
clergy from this country is evidence 
that the need is as great as ever. But 
it isn’t being met. 

Now, two councils of the Church 
Assembly are primarily concerned in 
this. They are the Overseas Council, 
with its commitment to coordinate 
and enhance all the missionary work 
of the Church of England, and the 
Central Advisory Council for the 
Training of the Ministry, which is 
concerned with most aspects of the 
recruitment of men to serve in the 
ministry. 

Recently these two bodies got to- 
gether and published a report. It’s 
called Service Overseas and costs one 
shilling, six pence, for some 15,000 
words. 

One group of recommendations 
is particularly important, for it con- 
cerns the Church everywhere, more 
especially in its job of training fu- 
ture priests. 

The report indicates how the Com- 
mittee gave much time to consider- 
ing whether there should be special 
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missionary colleges where men who 
felt they had a vocation to serve out- 
side England should be given general 
theological training, combined with 
some special attention to their mis- 
sionary vocation. Such colleges 
existed before the war and did a 
very good job. The committee de- 
cided firmly against the reopening of 
these colleges. But, equally firmly, it 
said that all theological colleges 
should teach all their subjects in the 
light of the universal mission of the 


Church. 


To take biblical studies as the first 

example. These should be taught 
against the pattern of the universal 
purpose of God. From the story of 
the universal creation in Genesis to 
the vision of the kings of the earth in 
Revelation, the Bible should be 
shown forth for what it is, a mission- 
ary handbook. 
Living History: Early Church His- 
tory, too, should be taught in the 
same way: “It can come alive when 
it is recognized that many parts of 
the Church overseas are in ‘early 
Church’ situations.” The story of the 
Church’s development of discipline 
in regard to the lapsed, for example, 
ceases to be just a piece of ancient 
history when studied alongside the 
methods used today in missionary 
dioceses, e.g. in the Diocese of 
Mombasa as it faces the re-admission 
of Christians who have taken Mau 
Mau oaths. 

The report points out, too, that 
ethics as a subject of study may be 
reduced to a somewhat barren cate- 
gorizing of various forms of sin or it 
can be a live examination of some of 
the great ethical problems of our day 
—the color question, for example. 
For this, a knowledge of the Church 
overseas is quite invaluable. 

Altogether this approach is bound 
to be quite invaluable even for those 
who never leave their own country. 
Perhaps, in fact, it is more valuable 
for those stay-at-homes than for the 
missionaries. For the one thing they 


have to realize is that they may be 
primarily members of the Church of 
England but, much more important, 
they are members of the Catholic 
Church of Christ, of which the An- 
glican Communion is so great a part. 
Pan Handling! Olney is 55 miles 
from London. It has a population of 
2,438. It has no major hotel, though 
it does have three service stations. 
Most of the year Olney is content to 
read about other people’s doings 
while pursuing its own peaceful way. 

But that doesn’t apply to Shrove 
Tuesday. 

On Shrove Tuesday a church 
warden (who is also the local tax- 
collector) dresses up as one of Well- 
ington’s soldiers, probably because 
it’s the most old-fashioned old fashion 
he can lay his hands on. Then he 
lines up a row of ladies who are 
dressed in kitchen clothes—no natty 
running shorts. 


He gives the signal and off they go. 
They have to run 415 yards. What’s 
more, they have to carry a frying pan 
containing a pancake which has to be 
real enough to be tossed. For this is 
one of the old English customs. And 
it is supposed to have at least five 
centuries of ancestry. It dates, per- 
haps, from the time when some dis- 
tinguished local citizenness, mistak- 
ing the time, had a frying pan in her 
hand when the bell for the Shrove 
Tuesday service rang and, forgetting 
to put down the pan, she rushed to 
church. 

This year there were 13 intrepid 
starters. The adjective seems appro- 
priate because about 16. per cent 
(two) of them were injured during 
the event and forced to retire. The 
winner was Sandra Sibley, who made 
the distance in one minute, eight sec- 
onds. But perhaps you’ve read all 
about this in your own papers? For 
Liberal, Kan., has a lively interest in 
the event and puts on its own rival 
show along identical lines. 


(For a story and pictures on Lib- 
eral’s pancake race, see page 16.) 
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MAN'S INESCAPABLE HOPE 


Easter means far more than personal immortality. It is 
the celebration of our Lord’s eternal victory over death 
itself. We have a right to come to Easter Day looking for a 
hope which rises above the threat of death. Our world pub- 
licizes death through newspapers and radio, and wars 
punctuate it with gigantic exclamation points. But today 
we celebrate the Christian answer to the world’s despair. 
“Now is Christ risen from the dead and become the first 
fruits of them that slept.” “As in Adam all die, even so in 


Christ shall all be made alive.” 


CYNICISM 


Of course there is still a great deal of cynicism in the 
world, but we are reaching the place where we can no 
longer afford the luxury of cynicism. A dramatic critic 
told us a few years ago that “we should never allow our- 
selves a thought of death.” The kind of world we live in 
makes that advice impossible. We must take up the ageless 
hope of Christian faith if life is to be tolerable at all. That 
alone gives meaning to our existence. 


INTIMATIONS 


Belief in eternal life as the gift of God includes what 
men call immortality. All through life there are evidences 
of this eternal background to the passing and transient 
events of daily life. One, there is the evidence from our 
own nature, the desire for a perfection never realized here 
on earth and the persistent feeling of our own immortality. 
This is a universal human hope. All signs point to some- 
thing beyond what we can see and feel and touch. Two, 
there is also the witness of love. We cannot escape the 
conviction that those we love live on, that death is no real 
and lasting barrier. Three, justice itself demands that any- 
thing so fine as human personality should not be created 
and then destroyed as refuse is destroyed after a banquet. 
The great souls must live on. Elemental justice demands 
that. Four, there is also the witness of the Divine in our 
own hearts, a strange awareness that we are citizens of an- 
other world. 
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EASTER VINDICATES OUR HOPE 


But all of these would be merely evidences—intima- : 
tions” —if it were not for the fact that Jesus Christ actually 
rose from the dead. Of course we do not know the actual | 
manner in which He arose, nor can we get behind the : 
words to the tremendous experience of those who first: 
beheld Him and reported their encounter. What we do 
know is that a little band of men and women who were 
defeated, or at least seemed to be, on Good Friday were 
reborn on Easter Day. They were welded together into a 
band which was unconquerable. Soon they were to win 
the very world which persecuted them. They knew that 
Jesus lived. Down the long centuries of Christian witness 
their faith has been vindicated in the actual experience of 
millions and millions of Christians. Good Friday was not 
the end to Jesus Christ, but rather the day of our redemp- 
tion, the beginning of a new creation which became the 
axis of all history. 

On Easter we believe that Jesus Christ goes before us 
to prepare the way. “Death hath no more dominion over 
Him,” nor over us. Easter brought eternal life as the gift 
of God. This is something more than immortality; it is the 
possibility of a new being in Christ for you and for me 
here and now. The deepest hope of mankind is answered 
by this mighty act of God. We know that we have eternal 
life because Christ dwells in us. 
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The Presiding Bishop’s Easter Message 


We live by what has been called “clock time.” We measure 
our span by years. We keep anniversaries. We are clock watchers 
because we are held in a world of space and of time. We even 
talk of the “future life.” : 

But eternal life is apart from time. It is a quality of life with 
God which knows no present, past or future. “This is life eternal to know 
thee, the only God and Jesus Christ whom thou hast sent.” Heaven lies 
about us, if we only have eyes to see, hearts to feel and minds to com- 
prehend. The Risen Christ has broken the barriers which encompass us. 
At our best we can live here and now to God in this experience of life 
eternal. Through Christ the chances and changes of this mortal life, 
including death, need have no dominion over us. 

Admittedly this is a counsel of perfection, for we seem to live in two 
worlds, and often this world is too much with us. But here is the great 
reality of Eastertide. Christ is risen. The gift of God is eternal life. God 
grant that we may apply our hearts unto wisdom. 


Uh Ke Phasacel 


TO THE FIRST SPRIG OF SPRING 


Many have been the silent nights and frosty morns 
_ You have awaited patiently this rising day 

To be freed forever from your prison of thorns 

_ And burst forth a bud that is fragrant and gay. 
[ had passed you by during winter, unseen, 

| Not sensing that you were daily there 

A shriveled scab, without a hint of green — 


In my hibernation, I didn’t pause to care. 
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But, then, God Who watches over little things 
Was there to warm you through the snows 

And give you rest for all-coming Springs 
Breathing His Life in the sprig that grows 

While man retreats hurriedly to his fireside 
Oblivious to winter’s secret stirrings outside. 


— Ray Holder 


an 
(ey, 


Australia’s Bishop of Armidale corrects some common 
misconceptions in this appropriate Easter article.. 


By the RT. REV. JOHN S. MOYES 


“Eternal life is not something at the end of our days, but 
rather at the heart of them.” This is not by any means the idea 
that obtains in the mind of the average man. For to most 
people, “eternal” life calls up the idea of “everlasting,” and is 
a matter of “quantity” and length of days, rather than of 
quality and content. Men think mainly, if not only, of a life 
beyond the grave, an extension of this life but with smoother 
running conditions, and a harmony that has been pictured for 
us in terms of music. This extended life seems to them to be 
inevitable; there is some psychical quality in man that ensures 
an immortality in a “place beyond the skies.” This present life 
is linked up with it as a time of preparation, and our char- 
acter here starts our destiny there. Such a “heathen guess,’ 
as it has been called, may be found in the Red Indians’ “Happy 
Hunting Ground,” the Moslem “Paradise,” and indeed in the 
speculative future of the Spiritualist. At-its best it is Greek 
rather than Christian thought, and whether or no there be 
truth in the background of the fanciful pictures, yet it is not 
the same thing as the Christian idea of Eternal Life. 


A Fruit of Fellowship 


In our Christian Faith God plays a much greater part than 
in the ordinary idea of immortality. It is the quality of life that 
is an interest, not merely the length of days, and the emphasis 
is on “new life” in Baptism and Resurrection, rather than on 
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a mere survival through death. Who wants to live even to 15 
years as we are, or under conditions that hold in this life? 
The whole thing would be intolerably boring, “hell” in the 
worst sense. Eternal life is God’s life, the quality of the life of 
God, and it is something which God desires to give to mam 
here and now, to transform both character and relationships: 
It is ours not as some innate gift, but as the result of our 
relationship with God in Christ. It is the forgetting of this 
touch with God, the forgetting that our destiny is not achieved 
by us under God’s kindly eye, but is the fruit of our fellowship 
with His grace—that has thrown the idea of eternal life into 
the dim future when it should have been a living and pressing: 
fact in the present. Eternal life has become a subject for 
speculation instead of a challenge in living, a riddle for the 
mind instead of a Gospel for the man, a puzzle of tomorrow 
instead of a destiny today. 


“We Are Not Divided”’ | 


In consequence there has been a deep gulf fixed between 
this life and that. The departed have been separated from the 
living as unrelated to each other, and people have sought to 

“wizards that peep and mutter” to find some way of fellow- 
ship. But seeing that our union with Christ means an eternal 
life here and now—a life that death cannot touch—“how 
natural it is,” says Principal Forsyth, the great Congregational 
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theologian, “to turn to prayer for the dead. 
It is healthier to pray for them than to 
tamper with them. We should resume 
prayer for the dead, were it only to realize 
the unity of the Church and our fellow- 
ship with its invisible part. In Christ we 
cannot be cut off from our dead nor they 
from us wherever they be. And the contact 
is in prayer.” 

The loss of the idea of eternal life as 
a quality of present existence has made 
heaven and hell to be thought of as envi- 
ronments (after a material fashion), in- 
stead of as the resultant fellowship with 
God, our souls prepared therefor or not 
prepared. 


The Transforming of This World 


Again, the exiling of eternal life to the 
world to come has left no power available 
to transform this world. Religion has be- 
come a private affair, almost a form of 
insurance for the future, and the “life to 
come” has been regarded far too often as 
a kind of corrective of the inequalities of 
this life. But in reality eternal life is here 
and now. It is the Presence of Christ’s 
Spirit in the life of the baptized Christian 
working through faith and prayer, through 
conversion and Confirmation, through 
meditation and communion. It is a life 
giving new quality and wonder to the self 
and to relationships. It means power in 
and over environment, for it means the 
rule of God in the affairs of men. There 
are many today eating out their hearts 
because circumstances do not allow them 
a fuller life. Many need a fuller life, but 
our need is more than that, for we need 
a new center, not merely a wider circum- 
ference; we need a new power, and not 
merely a larger light. 

Too often today our thinkers sum up 
this world’s needs in terms of economics 


and philanthropy. There is a disintegrat- 


ing humanism among our educated peo- 
ple—the issue of it being a worship of 
man, that is, of ourselves. There is noth- 
ing hopeful, nothing uplifting in this. 

Eternity is a quality; it is a life in time, 
not merely after it; it comes as the Saviour 
said, “This is life eternal, to know God 
and to know Me.” To have it, means we 
can transform our world, and solve our 
social problems; to have it, means we are 
developing a character that will pass 
through death to resurrection, and find a 
life of harmony with all that is highest 
and truest and with Him who is “above 
all, through all, and in all.” Such a-life 
is what we mean by “heaven.” 
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Third In a Lenten Series: 


Enriching 
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Your Prayers 


The prayers you say should reflect your intellect, emotions and imagination. 
The final step, of course, is to make your promise to God. 


By JOHN B. COBURN 


The House That Prayer Builds 


Pe house that is built by prayer is your soul. This soul is 
the total response of your whole personality to God, that 
which is completely “you” in relation to God. It is constructed 
by your prayer. This chapter then is about the general struc- 
ture and design you can expect your house to take as you 
advance beyond “saying your prayers.” 

Prayers continue properly to be said always, but there is 
more to prayer than that. There is a most exciting new house 
to be built on top of the foundation we have laid in the last 
chapter. 

There are three stories in the house that prayer builds. We 
shall discuss them one at a time, although in practice it is 
impossible to separate them so sharply—indeed sometimes you 
cannot separate them at all. The prayers now to be described 
are different and yet they merge so closely that it is difficult 
to determine where one leaves off and the other begins: 

Prayers that you think. 

Prayers that you feel. 

Prayers that you will. 


Prayers That You Think 


To think a prayer is to use your mind and direct it toward 
God. It is to use your intelligence consciously in God’s pres- 
ence. This is sometimes called meditation. As vocal prayer is 


This is the third installment of a condensation of Prayer 
And Personal Religion, by the Very Rev. John B. Coburn. 
The book, published by Westminster Press, is available at 
$1 per copy. The author is dean of Trinity Cathedral, 
Newark, N. J. 
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saying your prayers, so meditation is thinking your prayers. 
This is to make the fullest possible use of your intellect to 
understand some part of the truth of God. To worship God 
fully with your mind is the purpose of prayers that you think. 

There is nothing mysterious or difficult about such prayers. 
If you have ever thought about God at all, you have, in a 
sense, meditated about him. What is he like? Why did he 
begin the world? How can a loving God permit such evil to 
triumph in his world? 

You can, for example, in meditating upon the truth that 
God is Power, think through the act of creation as a continu- 
ing, sustaining act on the part of God; relate this to the prob- 
lem of atomic power, where the secret of energy itself is 
unlocked; consider how God’s power can be used by men to 
support creation or to destroy it; and end by resolving to use 
what power you are given for God’s creative purposes. Or you 
can meditate upon the loveliness of God seen in the beauty of 


a sunset, with the changing colors forming a canopy over the 


sky, sheltering and protecting you, and know yourself to rest 
under the cover of his wing. Or, you can watch the rain sink 
into the parched earth and think of how this is like God’s love 
poured on us. This is to think a prayer. 

It is no accident, of course, that most people who take 
meditation seriously are drawn inevitably to the Bible. Since 
God has shown himself most fully in the history of the Jews 
over the centuries, and particularly in the life of one, Jesus of 
Nazareth, it is natural that the subjects for most meditations 
should come from the Bible. Here is the record of what God 
did with his people and in his Son. As we stay close to the 
Bible, we stay close to the source of Christian thought and life. 

There is the clear-cut description in the Bible of how God 
acts. He is one who judges the sin of all men, irrespective of 
who they are, and he calls all men to deeper understanding of 


himself, no matter how far advanced they may consider them- 
selves to be. 
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_ To keep this kind of picture before us by intimate associa- 
tion with the story of God’s action, especially in Jesus Christ, 
reminds us that we are still judged by him, because we are 
still involved in sin, and that, regardless of the advances we 
may have made in the spiritual life, we still are falling short of 
the goal set for us by Christ. The straight-forward Biblical 
account of God shown in Jesus Christ is the best protection 
against our own subjectivism. 

If you have ever read any Bible story, tried to figure out 
what it means, and then applied it to yourself, you have in a 
general way, already meditated. Countless boys, for example, 
have read the story of David and Goliath, identified themselves 
with David, and perhaps been inspired by him to act cour- 
ageously when faced with a bully at school. If they could 
relate their courage to God who inspires them, as he inspired 
David, they would, of course, make an even better meditation. 

Let us examine a method for the devotional use of the Bible 
that will enable us intelligently to approach the inner truths 
of a Biblical scene so that we may appropriate them for our- 
selves. These are three suggested steps: 

To picture a Biblical scene. 

To ponder its meaning. 

To promise God something as a result. 

1. To picture an episode or scene from the Bible as vividly 
as possible is the important first step. Use your intellect and 
all your senses so that the scene becomes alive and intimate 
and personal. Picture yourself as present, either as observer or 
as participant. All the five senses should be employed: hear 
the shouts, smell the flowers, touch the rough stones, taste the 
blade of grass, see the joyful or angry faces of those who hear 
Jesus. When his disciples listen to him, you listen; when they 
speak, you speak. 

That is to picture the scene. 

2. The second step is to ponder the scene. Bring your mind 


“es 


The Angelus—Jean Francois Millet 


to bear as strongly as possible on the scene. What does it 
mean? What do you think about it? What do you think God 
is trying to do here? What is he trying to say to you? 

3. The final step is to promise. A meditation is not com- 
pleted until it has resulted in some action. Indeed, prayer is not 
finally prayer until some act is made. Thus the result of the 
ponderings can be pinned dewn and made concrete. If prayer 
does not result in action, and does nothing more than stimulate 
the mind and excite the emotions, it is not only useless but 
dangerous. The final step, therefore, is to promise to do some- 

‘thing. It should, if possible, always be simple, definite and 
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practical, and the sooner done the better. 

You might promise, for example, something like this: “God, 
I promise to try to discover and meet what another’s deepest 
needs are ... to put away this one sin... to try to come to 
know one person better this day . . . to help anyone I know 
who is afraid . . . so to write this lonely person a letter.” 

Thus with any Biblical scene there are inexhaustible riches 
for those who will conscientiously try to think their prayers by 
these three steps: to picture, to ponder, to promise. This is 
particularly true as you view the scene on the hill of Calvary 
and think of what God has done through Christ on the cross 
there. There are many systems of meditation that have been 
developed, and you should always follow whatever system 
leads you most easily into natural conversation with God. 


Prayers That You Feel 


To feel prayers is to involve your emotions in your relation- 
ship to God. You are to use your emotions in your prayers just 
as you use your mind. These are the prayers that bring color 
and richness, breadth and length, height and depth, to your 
relationship with God. They also bring power, because emo- 
tions, as a driving force in life, are usually even more power- 
ful than intellects. 

If you are meditating, for example, upon the beauty of God, 
and take as an illustration the beauty of nature, do not hesitate 
to pray in some such way as this: “O God, I marvel and rejoice 
at the colors of the sky, the movement of the seas, the blowing 
of the wind in the trees, and the voice of the cricket in the 
field. How wonderful thou art, holding all that is, letting these 
works of nature bring the beauty of thy nature to me, and 
helping me to lift my voice because my heart does sing and 
rejoice in thy created world!” 


The principle is to let your emotions follow your thoughts 
naturally. Do not try to force your emotions or strain them or 
make them express what you do not truly feel. As you meditate 
upon God and his love for you, the inner emotions. of your 
heart will become emotions expressed by loving in return. 
There is, for example, a peace from God which flows over us 
as we think of him as perfect peace (“thou wilt keep him in 
perfect peace whose mind is stayed on thee”). We can, how- 
ever, receive such peaceful emotions only as we deliberately 
turn our minds to him. Feelings follow thoughts. 


And now, curiously enough, an almost imperceptible change 
will begin to take place. The change that comes may not be 
one that you are aware of at the time, and you may see it only 
as you look back. A husband and wife grow in love for each 
other through successive stages, but they are aware of them 
only in retrospect, as when they declare, after ten years of 
marriage, “It is a miracle that we ever dared to get married, 
for we had then no real idea of what love was like.” 


The gradual change in your relationship to God (a love 
relationship) is marked when one day you discover that you 
are paying less attention in prayer to formal steps and external 
guides. You are less concerned about specific kinds of prayer, 
even specific kinds of requests. Rather than wondering how, 
when, or where they will be answered, you are now content 
simply to lay them before God, knowing that he will answer in 
his way and time as is best for you. 


As you give less attention to the proper rules of prayer, it is 
as though God himself becomes more your guide. You now 
begin to trust him and to follow leadings that seem to come 
directly from God within you. You are content with few words, 
perhaps only single words: “God.” “Love.” “Blessed Jesus.” 


“Holy One.” 


In this kind of prayer you find yourself one day at the 
Center. The Center seems to have enfolded you, and all mere 
externals have been dropped off and shut away. So the 
Quakers have the wonderful phrase of “centering down.” Here 
within us (yet also outside us) is the Deep, the Quiet. 
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the Rest of the Spirit of God himself. 
Now you do not move. You do not agi- 
tate. You simply are. And God is holding 
you in the Quiet and you rest within him 
as your Center. God having found you, 
and you having responded, he has now 
brought you into himself—and yet you are 
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This is something of a glimpse, at its 
heights, of what heaven must be: you and 
the whole company of souls with you in 
such a relation with God and each other. 
Here is a foretaste of the glory of being 
caught up, surrounded, and indwelt by 
the perfect love that is God. The basic 
reality is God—God loving you and you 
being loved through by him. There is 
above and beneath and within nothing but 
the all-consuming motions of love, loving 
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perfectly and wholly and completely. And 
yet you remain. You are not consumed, 
You are still you! In heaven you are loved 
and able to love finally and fully and for- 
ever, for you are now at one with God, 
and with all others so bound to him. And 
from time to time we feel heaven about us 
on earth! 

This, however, will pass. Such an expe- 
rience of ecstacy is not expected to re- 
main. It may indeed come and go in a 
flash. You return then to your regular 
prayers, not impatient because these feel- 
ings have gone, but thankful that they 
have come and confident that they will, in 
God’s good time, return. The feelings will 
come and go—do not trust the feelings. 
God remains and you remain—trust him. 


Prayers That You Will 


To will a prayer is to direct your will 
to God, irrespective of your feelings. It is 
the final and most essential prayer in the 
sense that this is “you” praying—the real 
you as your emotions are not “you.” 
When you have said to God, “I will this 

. or this... to thank you... or to love 
you . or to have you,” you have ex- 
pressed the very heart of your relation- 
ship to God. This will is the core of your 
soul. 


As we have seen, you are to trust, not 
your feelings about God, but God himself. 
Whether you feel God near or far away 
has nothing to do with the fact of God and 
his nearness to you. The fact is, whatever 
your feelings, that God is where you are. 

So let here a negative word be said 
about feelings. Important as the emotions 
are for action—indeed they provide the 
driving power for most action—they are 
nonetheless very unreliable guides for 
action. The surer guides are always your 
intellect and your will. 

It is treacherous to count upon your 
feelings. You may, for example, one day 
feel happy and the next day unhappy for 
no apparent reason, when your actual con- 
dition has not changed at all. You are 
drawn to like some people and dislike 
others—again for the most superficial rea- 
sons. Sometimes you like the people you 
ought to dislike and dislike those you have 
good reason to like. We are all subject to 
moods and changes of temperament in 
varying degree, and emotional feelings 
have frequently no rational rhyme nor 
reason in their fluctuations. 

And so with our feelings about God. 
Sometimes we say that we “feel close to 
God.” Other times we “feel apart from 
God.” Still again, “we feel God does not 
exist.” These feelings, of course, have 
nothing to do with the matter. God either 
is or he is not. If he is, he is where you are 
—precisely there. Whether you “feel” he 


is there or not has no bearing whatsoever | 


on his actually being there. 
continued on page 34 
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Living and Learning 


Six Weeks 
To Go 


by Marion Kelleran 


Ina year when Easter falls as late as it does in 1957, it takes 
careful planning to get maximum value from what the Church 
calls the Fifty Great Days, the period from Easter to Whitsun. 
For while the Church celebrates joyously the Risen Christ, and 
looks forward to Ascension and the coming of the Comforter, 
the parish churches find themselves in the grip of the world’s 
observance of springtime and early summer. If much is to be 
accomplished in this period of forays into blossom land, week- 
end trips to open up summer houses, and the resurgence of 
interest in gardening and golf, some planning must be done, 
and done quickly. 

I'd like to start today with the teachers’ responsibilities, and 
in the succeeding issues deal with closing the church school 
and making summer plans. 

First stage involves choosing the closing date for the winter 
program of the school. We ought to face the fact that this date 
is often chosen with more regard for teacher fatigue or pupil 
attrition than for clear reason. The practical consideration that 
it is better to close than to peter out ought to be taken into 
account. In many places the most practical date is the Sunday 
before the closing of the schools which most of the children 
attend. The date for the closing of your school ought to be 
related to your situation, and above all it ought to be decided 
SOON. By Low Sunday every family in the Church ought to 
know the closing date of the school, the reasons why this date 
was chosen, and perhaps receive a firm suggestion that attend- 
ance is expected until that date. 

One of my favorite teachers in the growing ranks of men 
teachers is Mr. Ladd, the sixth grade mentor in a good church 
school. The rector has consulted the Church School Committee 
and the Parents’ Class and has announced that the church 
school year will end on June 9. Mr. Ladd has to admit that he 
will enjoy June 16, but he is also slightly jarred when he dis- 
covers that this date of closing is exactly eight weeks from 
today, April 14. He counts off Easter, when there will be no 
classes, and the final Sunday, when other plans are afoot. 
Six weeks left, and all that material! 

And, furthermore, all those ideas. From the beginning of 
the year he has been planning on what his manual calls a class 
dramatization, but somehow it never materialized. He has also 
been thinking of a class party at his house, but he has really 

continued on page 36 
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MODERN SCIENCE AND HUMAN 
VALUES—A Study in the History of 
Ideas, by Everett W. Hall. Van Nostrand 
483 pp. $8.00. 


The tremendous achievements of mod- 
ern science constitute one of the most im- 
portant aspects of our contemporary 
world. This progress has astonished even 
the scientists themselves. The difficulty is 
that while science has made such amaz- 
ing progress, our understanding of ethics, 
law and political theory has lagged far 
behind. As science has become more and 
more sure of itself, these fields of human 
concern have become more and more 
bogged down in skepticism and contro- 
versy. This book by Dr. Hall is a forth- 
right attack upon the fundamental prob- 
lem involved. It is a study from the point 
of view of a philosopher, of the basic dis- 
tinction between scientific laws and stand- 
ards of value, together with differences in 
the ways of establishing them, distinc- 
tions which are relatively recent—being 
essentially foreign to the mind of the an- 
cient and medieval worlds. 


The book is historical in method. Pro- 
fessor Hall takes a good long look at his- 
tory and traces the development of some 
of the great ideas, but he does not deal 
entirely with the past, for he is deter- 
mined to bring the whole matter up to the 
present situation, in which he deals with 
such topics as the present emphasis upon 
existentialism in Europe and in America. 

This is a book for all who are interested 
in the fate of man in the modern world. 
The author feels that in order to achieve 
the amazing progress in the discovery of 
facts and factual laws, modern man has 
rid himself of the capacity for value 
thinking. He concludes with the assertion 
that “if he can cling to the conviction that 
there are values in the world until he can 
work out a reliable technique for discover- 
ing them concretely, he (modern man) 
may survive. Otherwise he will be forced 
down the path to complete value skepti- 
cism. Such skepticism involves no logical 
inconsistency, but it stands in contradic- 
tion to man’s whole nature and outlook.” 
This is a book for all who are concerned 
with the problem which is thus delineated 
by its author. 

The author of this book is Everett W. 
Hall who has been teaching philosophy 
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since 1929, when he received his Ph.D. in 
that subject from Cornell. Dr, Hall is the 
son of a Methodist minister, who original- 
ly intended to study for the ministry but 
was attracted by philosophy while still an 
undergraduate at Lawrence College in 
Appleton, Wis. After teaching in various 
colleges and universities around the land, 
he is now at the University of North Caro- 
lina as Kenan Professor and chairman of 
the Department of Philosophy. 


HOW OUR BIBLE CAME TO US, by 
Ho Go Go Herklots Oxford Unive press 
174 pp. $1.50. 

In this book Canon Herklots tells the 
story of the development of our English 
Bible. He goes back beyond the first Eng- 
lish translation, however, to the great 
manuscripts upon which scholars have re- 
constructed the essential texts of the Holy 
Scriptures. He looks at these earliest docu- 
ments, compares them with our present 
Bible, shows the development from the 
ancient manuscripts to the modern trans- 
lations, and gives us, all in all, a beautiful 
picture of the development of Biblical 
scholarship through the whole period of 
Christian history. There are numerous 
illustrations which make all the more real 
the dramatic story which unfolds in these 
pages. 

This is a scholarly book written both 
for intelligent laymen and for the clergy. 
It is a valuable contribution to the devel- 
oping body of Biblical studies, which is 
one of the most thrilling aspects of the 
intellectual life of the modern Church. 


A PROPOSAL—KEY TO AN EFFEC- 
TIVE FOREIGN POLICY, by Max F. Mil- 
likan and W.W. Rostow. Harpers 170 pp. 
Geos 


Here is a bold new proposal for Amer- 
ican foreign policy, one which has re- 
ceived wide attention in the American 
press and throughout the world. Now it 
is published in book form, and it presents 
a definite challenge to the American peo- 
ple. The authors, Dr. Max F. Millikan, 
Professor of Economics at the Massachu- 
setts Institute of Technology, and Profes- 
sor W. W. Rostow, Professor of Economic 
History at the same institution, have pre- 
sented here a worthy criticism of the past 
administration of economic assistance, 
and have pointed to an entirely new pro- 
gram which may well become as historic 
as the original Marshall Plan. 

The authors believe that America 


should take the initiative in a world-wide 
economic assistance program, whose basic 
purpose is the promotion of free demo- 
cratic societies. They discuss the meaning 
of maturity in a democratic society and 
face realistically what an economic pro- 
gram can and cannot do. They establish 
meaningful criteria for eligibility for eco- 
nomic assistance. 

Professor Millikan is director of the 
Center for International Studies of MIT, 
and Professor Rostow, who was a Rhodes 
Scholar in 1936-38, and received a Ph.D. 
from Yale in 1940, is now a staff member 
of the Center for International Studies 
and full professor at MIT. 


THE BOOKS OF THE OLD TESTA- 
MENT, by Robert H. Pfeiffer. Harper 
335 pp. $5.00. 

Pfeiffer’s “Introduction to the Old Tes- 
tament” has for a long time been one of 
the standard works in this field. In the 
present book, we have an abridgement of 
this larger and more comprehensive work. 
Dr. Pfeiffer is professor of Hebrew and 
other Oriental languages at Harvard Uni- 
versity, and also a professor at Boston 
University. 

This present book is a simplified ver-. 
sion of Dr. Pfeiffer’s monumental work. 
The larger work has been called “the 
most comprehensive work now on the mar- 
ket—remarkably up to date.” This 
abridgement gives the fundamental facts. 
against the background of the modern re- 
construction of the books of the Bible as" 
literary and historical works, as well as 
testaments of faith. Each book in the Old 
Testament is discussed in detail as to its 
author, time of writing, form and style, 
and its significance in the canon of Holy 
Scriptures. It is a delightful experience 
to read a book of such broad scope, writ- 
ten in such an interesting and informative 
way. This book is a book for intelligent 
lay people and should fill a great need in 
our understanding of the Old Testament. | 


A POPULAR HISTORY OF THE REF- 
ORMATION, by Philip Hughes. Double- | 
day & Co. 343 pp. $4.00. | 


Here is a portrayal of these great events | 
through the eyes of an intelligent and rel- | 
atively fair Roman Catholic scholar. Fa- | 
ther Hughes is honest in dealing with the | 
background of the Reformation, the lax- 
ity, often the corruption that aroused | 
demands for reform. He gives a good pic- 
ture of the Roman Catholic efforts at re- 
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form, and points out that they were be- 
ginning to bear fruit even before Luther. 
Here his position obviously is biased. 

As he takes up the situation in each 
country he gives vivid pictures of the key 
figures of this tumultuous time — Luther, 
Zwingli, Henry VIII, Erasmus, Cromwell, 
Thomas More, John Calvin, Thomas 
‘Cranmer, Ignatius Loyola, John Knox and 
many others. 

While Anglicans cannot accept all of 
the conclusions to which Father Hughes’ 
book leads, it is nevertheless a good ex- 
perience to read of these events as they 
are interpreted by a scholar of the Roman 
‘Church. Hughes is an English priest who 
received his historical training at the 
University of Louvain. He is now the resi- 
ident lecturer in Reformation History at 
the Graduate School of Notre Dame Uni- 
‘versity. He is best known for his one- 
volume book, The Popular History of the 
‘Catholic Church, which has been pub- 
lished in the Image Book Edition. 


THE ART OF LOVING, by Eric 
‘Fromm. Harpers 133 pp. $2.75. 

This is a book by a great psychologist 
jon one of the fundamental themes of the 
‘Christian religion. It is not treated, how- 
-eyer, from the point of view of theology 
or of any basic religious faith. Yet it is 
‘proof that honest men often reach the 
jsame truth by different roads. 

“Love,” says Dr. Fromm, “is the only 
‘sane and satisfactory answer to the prob- 
‘lem of human existence.” Any book by 
Dr. Fromm is an occasion for rejoicing. 
‘This book should be of special interest to 
‘Christians because it deals with the cen- 
‘tral theme of our way of life. The book 
‘often states the truth in a blunt and chal- 
ilenging fashion. It points out the barriers 
which modern society has erected between 
‘its members and the achievement of love. 

Tt is a human book filled with understand- 
‘ing and compassion. 


THE SINGLE EYE, by Austin Pardue. 
Mor ehouse-Gorham 133 pp. $2.50. 
_ This book, by the distinguished Bishop 
lof Pittsburgh, deals with the very heart 
‘of the Christian religion. The text used 
-as the basis of this discourse is, “The light 
‘of the body is the eye: if therefore thine 
eye be single, thy whole body shall be full 
of light... if therefore the light that is 
in thee be darkness, how great is that 
darkness?” Here is the story of faith, 
gathered around a single purpose and a 
single devotion. 

Bishop Pardue points out how easy it 
is for man to scatter his interests and his 
talents all over the earth so that there is 
‘no unity to his life. His energies go in 
‘many directions, and because there is no 
center to his endeavor, he becomes the 
victim of nervousness, neuroticism and 
frustration. The book points a sure and 
certain path toward that peace of soul 
which is the goal of much spiritual striv- 
ing. The secret is in the focusing of one’s 
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The Parish 
Comes ALIVE 
By The Rev. Ernest W. Southcott 


The Bishop of New York selection for 1957 
DORA P. CHAPLIN, author of We Want 
to Know, has read THE PARISH COMES 
ALIVE and reports: ‘This book is the record 
of faith and courage and adventure which 
continues. I think the Halton venture is one 
of the greatest events in the church today.” 

$2.75 each; $27.50 a dozen 
(Study Guide 75 cents ) 


A Reporter Finds 
God 


Through Spiritual Healing 
By Emily Gardiner Neal 


The Rt. Rey. Everett Holland Jones, Bishop 
of West Texas, says: “I think this is a very 
timely book in that there is a resurgence of 
interest in the historic tradition of healing. I 
particularly liked the objectivity of Mrs. Neal’s 
approach.” $3.50 


God’s Fool 


A NEw PoRTRAIT OF 
St. FRANCIS OF ASSISI 


By The Rev. Francis C. Capozzi 


This is a living picture of the universally 
beloved St. Francis, created out of the saint's 
very own disarming simplicity. The reader 
is enabled to see straight through to the saint 
and truly catches the likeness of the Francis 
that many will love to know. This book has 
life, movement, and the authentic Franciscan 
elan. $4.25 


The Boy Who 
Changed 
His Name 


By The Rev. F Philip Dignam 


“This is a book of stories for children based 
on several of the parables of Jesus, not a book 
of theology. However, one senses as he reads, 
here is theology as Jesus himself must have 
taught it.’—Christian Education Findings. 


$1.95 
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heart and mind upon the eternal God. 

But in this complicated world, it is not 
always easy to do this fundamental thing. 
We are surrounded by alternate impulses 
to faith and to fear. The two are in conflict 
with each other, but through a dedicated 
and disciplined life of prayer we can re- 
solve the conflict. Bishop Pardue does not 
leave us with vague generalities, but talks 
about how to pray—the actual mechanics 
of prayer and how one gets on with the 
business of spiritual enterprise. 

We recommend this book to any who 
wish to deepen their understanding of 
Christian faith and wish to find in their 
own lives a more complete dedication. 


THE QUESTION OF ANGLICAN 
ORDERS, by Dom Gregory Dix. More- 
house-Gorham 95 pp. $2.15. 

We are happy to see this reprinting of 
an important book by the late Dom Greg- 
ory Dix. First published in England, it is 
now available in an American edition, 
published by Morehouse. This book is in 
a form of letters to laymen, written to a 
specific layman who has been unsettled by 
Roman Catholic arguments against the 
validity of Anglican Orders. The unpleas- 
ant facts are not hidden, but, from a tre- 
mendous depth of historical knowledge 
and insight, Dom Gregory shows the weak- 
nesses of the Roman point of view and 
builds up a strong and positive justifica- 
tion for Anglican Orders. 

There is a note added on the Church of 
South India, which is relevant to our pres- 
ent discussion of this important issue. 


IN BUT NOT OF THE WORLD, by 
Robert W. Spike. Association Press 110 
pp. $2.00. 

This is a notebook of theology and 
practice for use in the local Church. It 
deals with such questions as the fellow- 
ship of the local parish. How does it differ 
from the congeniality anyone can find in a 
social club or lodge? It considers the 
Body of Christ and the Church’s living 
heritage and asks the question: How can 
churches make tradition meaningful 
rather than a mere repetition of forms? 
Other chapters deal with the authority of 
the word and the Church program, no 
salvation outside the Church and evangel- 
ism, and the Kingdom of God and how the 
Church lives in it: Throughout the book 
there is an effort to make the subject rele- 
vant. In this the author is remarkably 
successful. Robert Spike is director of the 
Department of Evangelism, Board of 
Home Missions of the Congregational 
Christian Churches. He has a Ph.D. in 


education from Columbia University. 


RED DRAGON OVER CHINA, by 
Harold H. Martinson. Augsburg Publish- 
ing House 328 pp. $3.50. 


This book gives a startling picture of 
China today. It is a story of torture, a story 


of agony, a story of heroic witness alle 
sometimes of dramatic martyrdom. Hoy 
did this tragic story ever come about? 
What is the story of the Communist con. 
quest of China? How do the people and 
the Church fare under the new regime? 
This is not a pretty story at all, but it is 
one that is told with clarity and forth- 
rightness. It is the story of the fall of ole 
China, shorn of deception and half truth 
This seems to this reviewer to be a true 
picture of China as it is today — vivid 
challenging and frightening. 


AROUND THE YEAR WITH THE 
TRAPP FAMILY, by Maria Augusta 
Trapp, 251 pp. Pantheon $3.95. 

Here is the Christian Year as it is lived 
in a very remarkable Roman Catholic 
family. When Hitler’s troops invaded 
their homeland, Austria, in 1938, the 
Trapps felt that they were in conscience 
bound “to save our children from yield 
ing to the religion and philosophy of this 
neo-paganism, and this could be done only 
by transplanting the whole big tree.” The 
roots of this tree, the author says, woule 
take to the new environment only if it was 
brought in “its own home dirt.” The 
Trapps came to America. The story of 
that adventure is told in an earlier book: 
“Around the Year with the Trapp Fam, 
ily” is the story of what they brought 
with them—and what a gift this is to the 
spiritual life of our country! 

What, above all else—even above thein 
splendid artistic skills—they brought ta 
America is the habit of carrying into daily 
life the teachings, the beliefs, the feasts 
and observances of their religion. Life in 
this family is a continuous response “te: 
the cycle and rhythm of the Church 
Year.” 

This is a joyful book which presents a 
picture of Roman Catholic piety at its 
very best. It tells of some customs which 
are strange, and perhaps not suited to oun 
Anglican ways. But this is a stimulating: 
book for families who really want to grow 


in the spiritual life as they pray with the 
Church. | 


BYZANTIUM — GREATNESS AND DE- 
CLINE, by Charles Diehl. Rutgers Univ. 
Press, $8.50 366 pp. 


While Europe passed through tld 
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i~Dark Ages,” the Eastern Roman Empire 
‘flourished. Byzantium (Constantinople), 
‘still so little known to Western history 
books, was a city of light and of laughter. 
‘The Byzantine Empire was one of man’s 
‘greatest achievements. For 1,000 years it 
was the center of art, literature, philos- 
-ophy and culture—it was almost all that 
was left of the ancient Greek and Roman 
worlds. 


This book is the story of Byzantium, 
told by one of the greatest Byzantine 
scholars, the late Professor Charles Diehl 
(1859-1944). First published in France in 
1919 as Byzance: Grandeau et Decadence, 
‘it is now being offered in English as the 
first volume of the Rutgers Byzantine 
Series. It is recognized as the standard 
‘introduction to Byzantine culture. The 
book is handsomely designed, with illus- 
|trations selected from the best collections 
}in museums and libraries such as Dum- 

barton Oaks, the Cooper Union Museum, 
the Pierpont Morgan Library, and the 
Walters Gallery. 


Here one finds an introduction to a 
world almost forgotten. The influence of 
‘its art, law, architecture, theology, gov- 
ernment and culture, however, has helped 
fashion the modern world to a far greater 
extent than is often appreciated. 


YOUTH IN A SOUNDLESS WORLD — 
A Search for Personality, by Edna S. 
Levine, New York Univ. Press, $5.00 
217 pp. 


The world for deaf children has been 
described as “a continuing silent motion 
‘picture with neither sound nor sub-title.” 
It is this lonely world of silence which 
Edna §S. Levine in her book, “Youth in 
a Soundless World,” describes. It is a book 
which tells of progress in understanding 
this difficult problem, of new _ educa- 
tional techniques, and of hope. It shows 
‘some of the tensions which develop in 
the families of deaf children and gives a 
clue to what the warm world of words 
means to those who can use them. Never 
before has this reviewer realized how pro- 
found is the loneliness of the deaf. The 
author presents this as one of our greatest 
challenges. 


The obstacles in the path of the deaf 
child are faced realistically with a con- 
tinuous concern for the effects upon per- 
sonality development. With a beautiful 
style, sharpened by an understanding con- 
cern for those who live in the bewildering 
and frustrating world of silence, Dr. 
Levine has drawn a picture which we 
shall not easily forget. There is hope in 
this book, although the problems it de- 
scribes are perplexing and difficult. It 
should be widely read because the an- 
swers are not all in, and the help of many 
is needed. It is significant that the last 
chapter is entitled “The Search Con- 
tinues.” 
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THE BIBLE AND THE LITURGY, by Jean 
Danielou, S. J., Univ. of Notre Dame 
Press, $5.25 372 pp. 


The Liturgy has always been one of the 
greatest means of teaching the Christian 
Faith, as well as of transmitting the 
Grace of the Sacraments. Father Dan- 
ielou, a French Roman Catholic, has writ- 
ten this book to try to interpret “the sign 
language of the Sacraments and of the 
Feasts.” He deals especially with Baptism, 
Confirmation, the Holy Communion, and 
the Sabbath. He shows how the language 
of the Liturgy is explained by the Fa- 
thers, “who, in turn, based their interpre- 
tation on those given in the New Testa- 
ment and in tradition.” 

This book is the third in a series of 
Liturgical Studies. The first two books 
were Liturgical Piety, by Louis Bonyer, 
and Church Building and Furnishing by 
J. B. O’Connell. 

These books are good illustrations of 
the vitality of the Liturgical Movement 
in the Roman Catholic Church. They show 
a surprising familiarity with the Prayer 
Book and with Anglican liturgical prin- 
ciples in general. These are books which 
Episcopalians ought to read. They help us 
understand our own services and they 
open a door of understanding into the 
real life of the Roman Church. It is a 
door which ought to be kept open both 
ways. 


CHRIST AND HIS CHURCH, by Anders 
Nygren. Westminster Press, $2.50. 125 pp. 


This is a small book which deals nobly 
with a great theme. It probes to the heart 
of the Church’s search for unity and an- 
chors it in the unity of Christ and His 
Church. The argument is developed 
against the background of Messianic Ex- 
pectations and their realizations in the 
Person of Jesus Christ. False Messianic 
concepts are analyzed as a preparation 
for a clearer understanding of the real 
problems of Christian Unity. 

Bishop Anders Nygren, of the Church 
of Sweden, is one of the great Christian 
thinkers of our time. His book, Agape and 
Eros, is one of the most important theo- 
logical books of the contemporary Chris- 
tian world. Any book from his pen is wel- 
come, especially this latest book which 
deals with the timely subject of unity. 
This is a strong interpretation of the 
meaning of the Church and of Christian 
unity as gifts from God which antedate 
our attempts to find them. 


THOMAS CRANMER THEOLOGIAN, 
by G. BW Bromiley, Oxford Univ. Press, 
$3.25, 108 pp. 


If the monument to Sir Christopher 
Wren, the great architect, is St. Paul’s 
Cathedral itself, it may equally well be 
said that the great monument to Thomas 
Cranmer is the Book of Common Prayer. 


How a great Christian 
laboratory works 


The Experiment 
of Faith 


A Handbook for Beginners 


By SAMUEL M. 


SHOEMAKER 


This is a guide to faith for the layman. In 
it he will discover how to begin the Chris- 
tian life, how to live it, how to make it 
real to others. Dr. Shoemaker has written 
THE EXPERIMENT OF FAITH for the person 
ready to start where he is, in his own 
family, on the job, among people he un- 
derstands and who understand him. The 
warm quality of this book makes religion 
a direct, personal experience. It is based 
cn the famous ‘Pittsburgh Experiment.” 


At your bookseller $1.50 


HARPER & BROTHERS, N.Y. 16 


a limited number of 


WEST POINT SERMONS 


are now available 


at cost: $1.50 
“NO OTHER GODS” 
by 


George Bean 
Chaplain, USMA 


CHAPLAIN’S FUND 
Box No. 65, USMA 
West Point, N.Y. 


Enclosed is a check or money order for 
$1.50. Please send me ‘’No Other Gods” 
as soon as possible. 


Name 


Address. 


City. State. 


NEVER TH 
WHITE ROSE 


By Carroll Voss 

A warm-hearted, tender 
novel about familiar people 
and how their future was 
shaped by gossip, misunder- 
standing, pity and _ self- 
sacrifice. Good reading by 
the author of the popular 


COME BEFORE WINTER. 
$3.50 at all bookstores 


MUHLENBERG PRESS « Puita. sg 
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The Confraternity of the Blessed Sacrament 
can supply the Reverend Clergy of 
the Episcopal Church with 


HOLY OILS 


blessed by a Bishop on Maundy Thursday 
—Send offering to cover mailing costs— 


fhe Rev. William R. Wetherell, Sec.-Gen. 
530 Fullerton Pkwy., Chicago 14, Ill. 
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A jy b give 


FOR BIRTHDAYS ... WEDDINGS 


OR ANNIVERSARIES 


in the beloved King James version 


“The most beautiful Bible I have 
ever Se@en.?-NORMAN VINCENT PEALE 


you CAN give your loved ones no greater 

gift than this, the world’s most treas- 
ured book, now in an incredibly beautiful 
edition. A handsome volume for both the 
family bookshelf and living room. 


* Includes Old Testament, New Testament, 
Apocrypha ¢ Unique large, readable type 
page ¢ 56 superb full-color illustrations ¢ 
8-page Family Register * 112-page Concord- 
ance and Index * 1540 pages * Overall size 
8” x 11” x 2%" © Handsomely gift boxed. 


See The Heirloom Bible yourself —at all fine 
bookstores now. $25.00 


HAWTHORN BOOKS, INC. 
70 Fifth Avenue, New York 11 


For 
Distinctive 
Gifs 


CHOOSE SEABURY 
BOOK OF COMMON PRAYER 
OR 
PRAYERBOOK AND 
HYMNAL COMBINATION 


° Lasting 


° Practical 
¢ Economical 


¢ Wanted 


EVERY PAGE A GIFT OF QUALITY 
TO BE CHERISHED 
Complete Stocks —One for Every 
Person, Every Purpose— 
Priced from $2.75 


write for catalogue D 


LYCETT INC. 


317 N. Charles St. 
Baltimore 1, Md. 


Serving the South for 122 Years 
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The Anglican Church was fortunate in- 
deed that in the great period of its Re- 
formation, the Archbishop of Canterbury 
was a theologian and a Biblical scholar. 
Unlike the Reformation on the continent, 
the English Reformation was built around 
a book and not around any personalities. 
While it is true that the kings and queens 
had a deep influence, yet the book of Com- 
mon Prayer was always and has always 
remained the rallying point of Angli- 
canism. This book, written by a senior 
scholar at Emmanuel College, Cambridge, 
who is now rector of St. Thomas’ English 
Episcopal Church in Edinburgh, evalu- 
ates Thomas Cranmer’s continuing influ- 
ence upon the Anglican tradition. Dr. 
Bromiley does not think that Cranmer 
was a great creative theologian, but his 
contribution was greater than if he had 
been. He was a scholar who knew how to 
dig through the errors which had covered 
the great central truths of Christianity 
and to find the way back to the more ele- 
mental primitive faith which the Church 
in the early centuries proclaimed to the 
pagan world. It was his clear and bold 
understanding of the great themes which 
constituted his real contribution. The au- 
thor believes that it was Cranmer who 
first proclaimed for Anglicanism the basic 
insights which control a genuinely Bibli- 
cal and evangelical reconstruction of 
Christian faith. 


THE GIFT OF POWER, by Lewis Joseph 
Sherrill, Macmillan, $3.00. 203 pp. 


For anyone interested in what has been 
called relationship theology, this book 
published in 1955 is a must. This empha- 
sis upon the significance of relationships 
underlies much of the thinking which has 
produced the new curriculum for the 
Episcopal Church. It is, of course, the 
subject of a large literature in which the 
contributions of Harry Stack Sullivan, 
Otto Rank, and Karen Horney have 
played a significant part. For the Episco- 
pal Church, Dr. Reuel Howe in “Man’s 
Need .and .God’s Action” has given us a 
clear picture of the theological signifi- 
cance of relationships. In this present 
book, the distinguished professor of reli- 
gious education at the Union Theological 
Seminary in New York has dealt with the 
same theme, using it as the basis for 
developing a philosophy of Christian edu- 
cation. It is set against a broader back- 
ground, however, for Dr. Sherrill is in- 
terested in relating the Christian religion 
to the deeper needs of our time in every 
area of human existence. 

We recommend this book as a scholarly 
and understanding contribution to the de- 
veloping philosophy of Christian educa- 
tion, 


OUR CULTURAL HERITAGE, by Theo- 
dore Meyer Greene. Elsevier Press, $3.50. 
257 pp. 


In this book Dr. Greene, who is a pro- 


- h: 
fessor of philosophy at Yale Universit 
has outlined the essential strains of out 
Western cultural tradition. In word 
which are understandable to laymen, h 
tells of the common faith and common pre 
suppositions which undergird our way o« 
life and describes the long-range strateg? 
which can protect us from the enemie 
without and the enemies within whic: 
could destroy our Western society. He ds 
plores the attitude of many who take fo 
granted the basic philosophy of life whic! 
is the heart of our Western heritage. 

Dr. Greene indicates that an even great 
er danger than the threat of organize 
and militant communism may be “ou: 
own easy-going, good natured blindness 
and inertia.” His pages on “American 
Fascism” are healthily disturbing ana 
should be carefully considered by an- 
who are interested in preserving the es: 
sentials of our American heritage. 

He points out, finally, that in the lass 
analysis everything depends upon the int 
dividual “as a responsible person with « 
mind, heart and will of his own. Only aa 
he is the right sort of person, can he be 
the right sort of parent or teacher, citizer 
or political leader, employer or worker 
scientist, priest or layman.” He ends witl. 
a challenge to each of his readers. He 
says that ours is indeed the land of tha 
free and that it has been again and agai? 
the home of the brave. But, he asks, how 
willing are we to pay the price of life 
liberty and the pursuit of happiness” 
How bravely will we defend our freedom: 
in the years to come? 


LET THERE BE LIGHT, selected and illus: 
trated by D. Newsome. Frederick Warne 
& Co. $2.00. 


This is one of the finest collections o 
prayers, collects, and quotations for 
young people which we have seen. The 
illustrations are most attractive, bright. 
and modern in style. The sources range 
from the* Galatian Sacramentary (A.D. 
492) to Canon William Bright (1824- 
1901). 

This book will appeal especially to par- 
ents and godparents. It will be an inspira: 
tion to all who read it. It will be helpful 
to any who are concerned for the spiritual 
welfare of children. 


There have recently come to our desk 
five little books imported from England 
by Morehouse-Gorham Company, to which 
we should like to draw the attention of 
our readers. Although small and paper 
bound, these books are significant. 


MEDITATIONS TO THE HOLY SPIR- 
IT, by an Augustinian. Morehouse-Gor- 
ham 44 pp. $1.00. 


This book is based upon a popular de- 
votional work in England in the 14th and 


continued on page 37 
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ee ridge builder 


by Betsy Tupman Soi 


The average person seldom 
thinks of the world’s need in 
terms of “bridge building.” It’s 
a legitimate theological term, 
however, since the Latin word 
for priest means “bridge- 
maker.” In America, for exam- 
ple, there is a real need for 
Christian engineers of under- 
standing and friendship — and 
not just the ordained ones. 


During 1956 alone, 212,315 immigrants arrived in this 
country, plus another 43,309 visiting students from 132 
countries. The greatest number of students came from 
the Far East—all needing more than just food and 
shelter. 


Few Christians consider it their personal -responsi- 
bility to be bridge builders, but Mrs. Francis Lin, a 
Chinese widow of New Haven, Conn., is one of them. 
She is carrying on a sort of Marshall Plan in reverse 
—only in terms of friendship and understanding here 
in the United States, rather than economic aid abroad. 
As she explains it: 


“T dedicated my life to the work of bridge building, 
bringing troubled souls to Christ by showing them I 
care for them, because we are Christ’s; helping my 
people to know the Americans more and the Americans 
to know people of other races more; helping people to 
know that color difference need not be a barrier, but 
that because of these differences, life all over the world 
can be made richer and fuller, provided we have the 
right relationship with God.” 


Although she is now graduate secretary of Yale Uni- 
versity’s Christian Association, Mrs. Lin herself was a 
stranger in America in 1950. She came here with her 
husband who studied for the priesthood at Berkeley 
Divinity School until he became ill. Shortly after she 
heard that her husband’s illness was fatal, Mrs. Lin got 
word that her mother was strangled to death by the com- 
munists in China. Two months later her husband died, 
leaving her with their young son to raise. 

The constant sense of God’s presence, and the kind- 
ness and friendship of students, their wives and doc- 
tors, she decided, was God’s way of showing her Chris- 
tian love; that “God does not mean for me to take it in 
vain, but to do likewise to those who are in need such as 
I had been.” 

As a result, she completed her own studies and was 
graduated in 1955 from Yale, soon beginning her duties 
with the YUCA. Now she is in contact with nearly 300 
students and she teaches a weekly Bible class. 

“T have no set office hours,” she explained, “‘or even 
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an office. They know I am here. Whenever they have 
problems or are troubled, they come to see me in my 
home and we talk...” 

She has given some 15 to 18 talks to Woman’s Auxil- 
iary groups in Connecticut and Pittsburgh—all of a 
personal witness nature, explaining how she was “led” 
to the work she is doing, but in effect emphasizing that 
“Christians must be bridge builders.” She says: 

“..I1 keep telling my friends, both Chinese and 
American, what I have experienced here; but the Chi- 
nese all say that it was because I was among the ‘right’ 
Americans and in the ‘right’ place, and the Americans 
say that they have not had the luck to meet a Chinese so 
open and generous in her judgment! 

“As a result, the Chinese seek only their people for 
companionship, and get more and more isolated; and so 
are the other Oriental groups; and those Americans who 
want to make friends do not know where to begin . . .” 

She met a tragic example of this need during her 
student days at Yale. A Chinese woman doctor came to 
the New Haven Hospital and suffered such loneliness 
that she talked of committing suicide as the only solu- 
tion to life. A mutual friend told Mrs. Lin about her, 
and both agreed they should see the doctor. Both, how- 
ever, got involved in their own activities. A few weeks 
later, Mrs. Lin did visit her. “Of course,” she said, “I 
gave her the impression that I was very busy! I did not 
find Sandra (the doctor) so different on the surface, 
and so I came home and got more involved in my work 
and forgot Sandra completely.” 

About a month later, Sandra carried out her suicide 
threat, and Mrs. Lin declared: 

“The shock woke me up to the realization that here 
I was, thinking that I had dedicated my life to make 
some people less lonesome; that all the five years she 
(Sandra) had been here in this country she had never 
been to an American home, and that she did not know 
any American beyond superficial ways, yet I had not 
done a single thing to help. What is the good of getting 
a B.D. degree, if I had to postpone my work as a Chris- 
tian until I graduated?” 

It was then that she decided to be a “big sister” to the 
Oriental students at Yale. Of course, she is reaching far 
more than just the Oriental students—possibly many 
she doesn’t even realize she is helping. Her first goal, 
however, is the overseas students. As she put it: 

“Tt is my prayer that these students will come to know 
that the root of all the modern sciences which they come 
so far to learn is God, and that the right way to use them 
is the Christian way, and that unless they bring their 
gifts from God back to God, they will struggle in vain 
for the betterment of their lives, even with the highest 
knowledge there is.” 
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Christian Communication 


Aye aang 


God And Hell On Broadway 


Broadway is a dirty, overcrowded, 
noisy, expensive street which is supposed, 
in tourist circulars and outlying areas, to 
be glamorous. Here thousands of persons 
crowd into theaters each night to see 
Hollywood’s gaudiest films and, on side 
streets off the Main Stem, to see the finest 
productions of plays in the U. S. 

There is a new “religious” play on 
Broadway now. It is Graham Greene’s The 
Potting Shed. Sitting in the theatre, look- 
ing at the eminent British playwright’s 
latest offering, one is aware anew of the 
value of publicity in creating living 
legends. Mr. Schweitzer is not the only 
impaled victim of publicity as he tries to 
realize his vocation in an African hos- 
pital. Mr. Greene is another in this iron- 
ically distinguished and pathetic com- 
pany. A “celebrity” in avante-garde 
Christian circles generally, Mr. Greene 
simply cannot produce adequate material 
to live up to all the publicity. The play 
has a single significant scene where the 
alcoholic priest finds himself in the Hand 
of the living God. However, Mr. Greene’s 
preaching becomes heavy from time to 
time, and the crux of the drama is not 
nearly heayy enough to support all the 
shouting, mystery and introspection. 

The Potting Shed is a nice play; it is 
even a rather good one. It has its inani- 
ties, but also it is rather good theater 
(especially as acted by Dame Sybil 
Thorndike, Robert Flemying and Leueen 
MacGrath) and it is decidedly Christian 
fare, served up with a nice sense of humor. 
But why isn’t the eminent Mr. Greene 
giving us eminent work? Why isn’t the 
greatly publicized Mr. Greene giving his 
generation great work? One cannot help 
comparing his somewhat chaotic being to 
that of Tennessee Williams. Each seems 
to have achieved an immense fame and 
popularity by virtue of communicating 
chaos to chaos, of articulating deep feel- 
ings of guilt and even despair to persons 
who know these feelings well. 

A neighboring Broadway theater is 
showing the most famous musical since 
South Pacific, the notable My Fair Lady. 
Julie Andrews is playing Mr. Shaw’s won- 
derful creature, Eliza Doolittle, while Rex 
Harrison is doing Professor Higgins. Miss 
Andrews sings the unforgettable J Could 
Have Danced All Night. The good fun 
and dash and splashing color are suddenly 
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By Malcolm Boyd 


halted on the stage as Miss Andrews and 
Mr. Harrison confront one another on the 
big stage as two persons who are in love, 
and sensitive, and capable of hurting each 
other. The crowd in the theater, a rich 
crowd with its women in mink, holds its 
breath for a moment. Injected into the 
roaring good fun, which is costing the- 
ater-goers a lot of money, is the quality 
of realism. The play’s finale is realism in 
a way, too: yes, boy gets girl, but one has 
a glimpse of a quality deeper than roman- 
tic love. There will be sacrifices and 
hurts and forgiveness—and love. 

The finest play of the season is Eugene 
O’Neill’s Long Day’s Journey Into Night. 
Implicitly, it is religious drama. This is a 
picture of hell, “a saga of the damned” as 
Brooks Atkinson wrote in the New York 
Times. The characters are seen as victims 
of fate, unable to change conditions, hay- 
ing only to accept them. The mother 
speaks: “None of us can help the things 
that life has done to us. They’re done 
before you realize it, and once they’re 
done they make you do other things until 
at last everything comes between you and 
what you'd like to be, and you’ve lost your 
true self forever.” 

O’Neill has positive preachment in his 
play. The family needs the family, and its 
members are involved honestly with each 
other, and speak the truth to each other. 
This truth is spoken in love, for no other 
force could impel such speaking. There is 
little explicit hope in Mr. O’Neill’s con- 
clusion (the realization that life goes on, 
and one goes on with it) but there is pity, 
understanding and forgiveness. This is a 
greater ingredient for hope than many 
persons can speak of. 

Mr. O’Neill’s scalpel is sure. At times 
while viewing the drama, one can scarcely 
watch another action, hear another line; 


this is self-examination too close to life: 


at the nerve’s edge; this is cruelly tearing 
away layer after layer of rationalization 
which one must cry out against in one’s 
own life; this leaves no pride or comfort 
or sentiment, 

Samuel Beckett’s highly controversial 
play, Waiting for Godot, came back brief- 
ly to Broadway this season with an all- 
Negro cast. Opinions differed sharply on 
the production values, as on the play’s 
meaning. To this writer, Waiting for 
Godot is probably the best contemporary 


dramatic statement on Christian hope. 
Mr. Beckett’s not meaning the play te 
have this kind of message does not in the 
least negate the implicit Christian state- 
ment in the play. When Godot does no! 
arrive, for yet another day (or, for yet 
another eternity). the atheist sees this as 
a sign that there is no God. The Christian: 
discerns more deeply than he had before; 
the factor of “waiting upon God.” This is,; 
indeed, in sharp contrast with much of 
the contemporary “using” of God (or, 
attempted “using” of God). In Mr. 
Greene’s The Potting Shed, the alcoholic: 
priest had waited for God for some 30) 
years. Simone Weil was conscious of 
“waiting upon God.” Perhaps Christian: 
evangelism must become more acutely: 
aware that even the best, the most sure- 
fire techniques, also must wait upon God. 


The curtain comes down, the lights: 
flash on, and the crowd pours out onto 
fabulous Broadway. The Ten Command- 
ments is playing right across the street! 
from Baby Doll. It is Friday, and some- 
one goes into Hamburger Heaven to order 
a shrimpburger. END 


Beginning April 
7, the Rev. Mal- | 
colm Boyd will be | 
the moderator of a 

new radio series, 

“Pilerimage: The 

Bible in Our | 
Time!” The NCC 
program will be heard Sundays, 1:35- 
2 P.M., EST, coast-to-coast, on the 
ABC network. J. Carter Swaim, di- 
rector of the Department of the Eng- 
lish Bible for the National Council 
of Churches, will be a regular com- 
mentator. Outstanding Biblical au- 
thorities, including Dr. James Muil- 
enburg, Davenport professor of He- 
brew and the Cognate Languages at 
Union Theological Seminary, N.Y.C., 
will be special guests. A priest in the 
Diocese of Los Angeles, Mr. Boyd is 
a tutor at Union Seminary and author 
of “Crisis in Communication: A 
Christian Examination of the Mass 
Media.” 
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Searching the 


Scriptures 


Series on Bible Doctrine No. 17 


The Kingship Of Christ 


A Continuing Bible Study by Robert C. Dentan 


| Judges 8:22-23; Psalm 98:5-9; Psalm 


Ot05— Acts .2:32-36; John 18-33-37; 1 
Corinthians 7:20-24 


It is one of the great paradoxes of the 
Bible that He who is our Brother is also 
our King. This means that we are not only 


to admire Jesus as a man and love Him 
' as a friend, but to serve and obey Him as 


our Lord and Master. In His earthly life, 
and still in His heavenly glory, He is one 
of us, but through His atoning death and 


| victorious resurrection He has earned the 


right to reign as King over all God’s crea- 
tures. 

The search for the perfect king is one 
of the themes which runs through the 
Bible. Israel’s adoption of ordinary mon- 
archical government was inevitable, since 
this was the usual form of government in 
the ancient world, but there was always 
a party which opposed it and maintained 
that her perfect and only king was God. 
Such feelings naturally existed in later 
times when most of her kings had proved 
to be selfish and oppressive, but even in 
the days before the kingdom was estab- 
lished there seems to have been a strong 
anti-monarchical tradition. 

Back in the obscure days between the 


~ Conquest of Canaan and the establishment 


of a central government under hereditary 
kings, Israel was ruled by a succession of 
military heroes—the Judges—who claimed 
to govern only by the direct authority of 
God. They obtained their power by 
achievement in battle, not by inherited 
right. One of the greatest of these was 
Gideon, whose exploits in defending his 
people against Bedouin raiders from the 
desert are described in Judges 6-8. At the 
height of his power Gideon was offered 
the privilege of becoming hereditary king, 
but refused it because of his conviction 
that imperfect, human kings had no place 
in the constitution of Israel (Judges 8:22- 
2e) 

Even when Israel had lived for cen- 
turies under monarchical rule, it still 
seemed natural to use the language of 
kingship when speaking of God, as is 
shown by a psalm such as 98 (vss. 5-9). 
Disillusioned by the rule of sinful men, 
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people longed for the perfect justice of 
the divine rule. “With righteousness shall 
he judge the world, and the peoples with 
equity (9).” 

As we have already seen, there finally 
arose a conviction that someday God 
would send a human ruler, perfectly con- 
formed to His will, who would establish 
on earth the Kingdom of God and exercise 
sovereignty on God’s behalf. This ideal 
king of the future was called the Messiah 
or (in Greek) the Christ. Psalm 110, al- 
though not originally a Messianic psalm 
(it seems rather to refer to one of the 
reigning kings), was always understood 
in later times to be a prophecy of Mes- 
siah’s rule. Some of it is difficult to under- 
stand, but the opening verses are clear 
enough. The king will sit at God’s right 
hand, victoriously ruling (vss. 1, 2). This 
psalm was particularly appealing to New 
Testament readers because it combined 
two favorite symbols of the character of 
Christ: kingship and priesthood (4). 

So Peter, in his sermon on Pentecost, 
uses part of this psalm to illustrate Jesus’ 
new relationship to men (Acts 2:32-36). 
Just a short time before He had been—to 
all appearances—only a wandering 
prophet, brought at last to a miserable 
death through misunderstanding and 
treachery. But now, by raising Him from 
the dead, God had proclaimed Him as the 
long-expected Messiah, the King who 
should reign at God’s “right hand” 
ruler of creation. “Therefore,” Peter says, 
“let all the house of Israel know assuredly 
that God hath made that same Jesus whom 
ye have crucified both Lord and Christ 
(36).” The search for the perfect king 
was ended. 

It is well to realize that the word 
“Lord,” used so frequently of Jesus in the 
New Testament, had for Gentile ears much 
the same connotations as the term 
“Christ” had for Jews. The word Christ, 
or Messiah, being Jewish, was almost 
meaningless to Gentiles, but they under- 
stood perfectly the werd Lord, which was 
a common title for gods and emperors 
and implied the right to command obedi- 
ence. One might almost translate the 

continued on page 38 
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GEORGE L. PAYNE 


| 15 PRINCE ST., PATERSON 16, N. J. | 


CHURCH LINENS 


Beautiful qualities imported from Ire- 
land. Linen Tape, Transfers, Patterns, 
Plexiglas Pall Foundations. Free 
Samples. 


MARY FAWCETT CO. 


BOX 325E, MARBLEHEAD, MASS 


Personal Notices 
INQUIRE CONCERNING RATES 


LIBRARIES 


Are you interested in borrowing books of Church 
Literature by mail? Write to the Margaret Peabody 
Library, Convent of the Holy Nativity, Fond du 
Lac, Wisconsin. 


PERSONNEL WANTED 


WASHINGTON DIOCESE, Parish in southeast 
Washington, D. C., needs energetic priest of mod- 
erate churchmanship to serve as rector. Reply Box 
1439 Episcopal Churchnews, Richmond 11, Va. 


We are in need of several TEACHERS and STAFF 
MEMBERS for the session beginning this Septem- 
ber 4. Qualified persons interested please write 
stating education and experience to The Rev. W. G. 
Christian, Rector, All Saints’ Episcopal Junior Col- 
lege, Vicksburg, Mississippi. 


GENTLEWOMAN, unattached, middleaged, to 
live in home as housekeeper and mother’s helper. 
Write Mr. John B. Pinner, 227 Pinner St., Suf- 
folk, Va. 


Needed for fall term two men Teachers or Hus- 
band and Wife combination for high school, Eng- 
lish and elementary grades. Address The Rector, St. 
John’s Military School, Salina, Kansas. 


MAN AND WIEFEE to superintend Church Orphan- 
age in the South. Must have experience in institution 
management. Social training desirable. Please write, 
giving complete information, to Box 1442, Episcopal 
Churchnews, Richmond 11, Va. 


POSITIONS WANTED 


EXPERIENCED PRIEST desires change. Married 
with family. Box 1440, Episcopal Churchnews, 
Richmond 11, Va. 


ORGANIST-CHOIRMASTER, Mus. B., Diploma 
in Church music, Certificate in Piano from leading 
Conservatory; desires change in position. Best ref- 
erences. Available after June 1st. Box 1441 Episco- 
pal Churchnews, Richmond 11, Va. 


FOR SALE 


Knitted Baby Sets and original crochet table mats 

made to order by lady in Richmond. Write to Box 

1443, Episcopal Churchnews, Richmond 11, Va. 
MISCELLANEOUS 


CONVALESCENTS cared for in Virginia Country 
Home, near Potomac River Bridge. Mrs. W. H. 
Washington, Owens, Virginia. 
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Prayer 


continued from page 24 


And the only question is, Do you want 
him there? This has to do with your will. 
It has to do with your choices. It has to do 
with your most basic decisions in life. It 
has to do with the real you. 

Thus the prayers that mean the most 
are the prayers that you will. This is not 
to say that prayers thought and felt are 
not honest prayers. It is to say that when 
they are willed they are complete. 

As a matter of fact, when feelings are 
withdrawn and you have nothing to go 
ahead on except your intellect and your 
will, you can make the greatest forward 
strides in prayer. In a sense it is a great 
act of trust that God makes toward us 
when he takes all feelings away to enable 
us to trust him alone, rather than to trust 
our feelings about him. This opportunity 
to trust him alone because we know we 
want him alone is a great means of grace 
which he gives us. So, when your feelings 
toward God go away, thank God with 
your will, because it means that you have 
advanced enough for him to trust you. 

To be able to say, “O God, I want you,” 
is the great prayer of the will. And if you 
cannot say that, perhaps you can pray, 
“O God, I want to want you.” 

The house that prayer builds, then, is 
the house of your soul. The prayer that 
builds this house is always threefold: 
thinking, feeling, and willing. Although 
we have separated them artificially into 
three distinct prayers, it is clear that they 
all are closely intertwined. While one 
aspect rather than another will be stressed 
from prayer to prayer, all elements are in 
each, and the most complete prayer in- 
eludes all equally. The heart of prayer, 
however, is the prayer of the will directed 
to the God one knows to be true. 


An Educational Service 


IMPARTIAL, INDIVIDUAL ADVICE TO MEET 
THE PARTICULAR INTERESTS OF YOUNG 
PEOPLE OF ALL AGES, 


Schools (regular and special), 
Colleges, Camps, Tours 
Unusual Vacations. 


For appointment and more information, 
call or write 


FRANCES M. POLLAK 
B.A., Vassar; M.A., N.Y.U. Counselor 


506 E. 4th St., Cincinnati 2, Ohio 
DUnbar 1-0806 


THE GUILD OF ALL SOULS 


A prayer group pledged to pray for the de- 
parted members of the Guild and for all the 
Faithful Departed. Open to Communicants of the 
Anglican Church, 

Provide that prayers will be offered for the 
repose of your soul by joining the Guild. 


The Rev. Franklin Joiner, D.D., 
Superior-General 
For further information address 
The Secretary-General 
GUILD OF ALL SOULS 
32 Tenmore Road, Haverford, Penna. 
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It is a work that goes on as long as we 
live. Once the house is built, then comes 
the next step of moving in and making the 
house a home to live in. It is to this en- 
richment and deepening of the life of 
prayer that we now turn. 


Progress In Prayer 


ING: to advance in the spiritual life is 
to go back. As we grow in age we are 
meant to grow in grace. But progress in 
prayer is never automatic. It comes about 
only as we deliberately pay attention to 
God and to developing those habits of 
thought and action which keep him before 
our minds. So we are concerned in this 
chapter to consider ways that will help us 
more easily to pay attention to him and 
thus come to know and love him more. 


‘Practicing the Presence of God” 


“Prayer for busy people” is the concern 
of this section. 


The secret is to pray in and through all 
your busyness and activities. Let the work 
you do and the people you meet be them- 
selves the vehicles for your prayers. 


Take, for example, any given moment 
on any given day. That moment, and all 
that is involved in it for good or for evil, 
is the means by which God is trying to 
break into your life to communicate with 
you. No matter what your circumstances 
at that moment may be, he is as involved 
in them as you are, and moreover is trying 
to use them to say something to you. If 
you are discouraged, he is concerned to 
give you hope; if you are guilty, he is ask- 
ing you to say you are sorry, so that you 
may be forgiven; if you are frightened, 
he is telling you to trust in him; if you 
have a task, he offers you the strength to 
accomplish it. Whatever the conditions of 
a given moment may be, they are the 
means by which God comes into your life, 
so that you may know him better, love him 
more, and serve him more ably. There is 
never any moment that takes place out- 
side God’s providence. 

Another way by which you may be 
helped to practice the presence of God in 
your daily living is to try to see him in and 
through the people you meet. When a per- 
son irritates you, God may be saying, “Be 
patient.” When someone criticizes you, 
God may be saying, “Think of how he 
could judge you if he knew you as [I know 
you.” When you are betrayed by someone 
you trusted, God may be saying, “Your 
final trust and confidence must be in me 
and not in men.” 

So your response to the person will also 


be your response to God. In this way : Y 
only will you remain open to every human | 
relationship, and be helped to treat each \ 
person as a bearer of God to you, but God | 
will himself come to you intimately and | 
directly and personally in and through all | 
these relationships. He will be as involved | 
in your life as every person is involved. , 
No matter how busy you may be with peo- - 
ple, God will be brought to you through , 
all of them, and you will be given a more ; 
constant sense of his presence. f 


Another way by which God’s presence : 
may be experienced is by being sensitive : 
to his handiwork and reality in the world — 
of nature. The heavens, flowers, birds, 
mountains, floods, mists, meadows, sun- 
sets, and storms all contain signs and sym- 
bols that the whole realm of nature is his. 
They point to him. It is frequently in this 
natural world that men and women are 
first made aware of “something more” 
than meets the eye, of “something other” 
brooding over them, of “someone else” 
beckoning to them, calling them onwards. _ 
In a moment, perhaps, they are broken in : 
upon, touched, and lifted into another | 
presence. They are in touch with the real- _ 
ity that sustains and lies behind the world — 
of nature, God. | 


The God revealed in nature is not the 
fullest expression of God for the Chris- 
tian, but he is nevertheless the same God, 
and it is in nature that he is often first, if 
imperfectly, known. Once you have re- 
sponded to the leadings of God and been — 
brought to his deepest manifestation in 
Jesus Christ, you are then able to turn 
back to the world of nature and see signs 
of God everywhere. Having known God’s 
love in Christ, you are free to find and be 
fed by lesser manifestations of that same 
love in the beauty of nature. It is a sure 
sign of spiritual depth to be able to see 
the glory of God in a rose, for example, 
and:to praise him for it, because you have 
seen it most fully on the cross. 


Feeling the ‘Real Presence’ 


You may develop a sense of God’s pres- 
ence, finally, by reminding yourself that 
God lives within you. There is the testi- 
mony of the “inner light” and the sound 
of the “still, small voice.”’ Christ is known 
within, and the interior life can be built 
upon a quiet and constant inner conversa- 
tion with him. 


A man tells of going into a church late 
one afternoon. Kneeling down in the 
shadows there, withdrawn from the busy 
world, with only the quiet coming and 
going of others who, like him, had come to 
pray briefly, he was given a sense of the 
presence of Christ within him. 

“I was gradually aware,” he said, “of a 
presence around the altar which could not 
be described in terms other than those 
familiar, though to that moment misun- 
derstood, words: ‘Real Presence.’ I 
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Crowning the May Queen 


Cowan Valley. 


Deus-Alii-Ipse. This is the motto of St. Mary’s School. It is a 
fitting motto for a school whose purpose is the Christian Educa- 
tion of teen age girls. The school is surrounded by much beauty 
as it is located on the Cumberland Plateau which overlooks the 


The faculty and staff realize that each girl who attends Saint 
Mary’s is a great trust and all possible is done to educate this girl 
to the fullest use of her capacity. Some will be preparing for col- 
lege, others will have talent in the arts or other fields. From the 
time the girl enters the school she is a part of the family. There 
is always time to “Talk things over,” in order to help the student. 


Saint Mary’s looks forward to a new and modern class room 
building, now in progress, the building will be ready in Septem- 
ber. It also looks forward to the new campus and athletic field; 
and as soon as the funds are given there will be the dormitory on 
the West campus so that the enrollment can be one hundred girls. 


STUART HALL 


VIRGINIA’S OLDEST PREPARATORY SCHOOL FOR GIRLS 
Episcopal school In the Shenandoah Valley. Grades 9-12. 
Fully accredited. Notable college entrance record. Also 
general course with strong music and art. Modern equip- 
ment. Gymnasium, Indoor swimming pool. Attractive cam- 
pus. charming surroundings. Catalog. 


MARTHA DABNEY JONES, W.A., Headmistress 


Box E Staunton, Virginia 


CATHEDRAL CHOIR SCHOOL 


Established 1901 
The Cathedral Church of St. John the Divine 


A boarding school where the curriculum follows stand- 
ard independent school requirements, but where the 
emphasis is placed upon the Christian perspective. From 
4th through 8th grades. Applications welcomed from 
boys of good voice. Choir membership required. Libera: 
scholarships. 


Headmaster, Alec Wyton, M. A (Oxon) 
Dept. C, Cathedral Helahts, N. Y. 25. N. Y 


ST. ANNE’S SCHOOL 


One of the Church Schools in the Diocese of 
Virginia. College preparatory. Girls, grades 7-12. 
Curriculum is well-rounded, emphasis is individual, 
based on principles of Christian democracy. Music, 
Art, Dramatics. Sports, Riding. Suite-plan dorms. 
Established 1910. 
Mrs. Thomas Jefferson Randolph V_ 
A.B. Bryn Mawr, M.A. University of Virginia 
ST. ANNE’S SCHOOL, CHARLOTTESVILLE 2, VA. 


Founded 


Shattuck School 


The oldest Church School west of the Alleghenies. Its 
complete program of academics, athletics, ROTC, social 
life, and worship is integrated to help boys grow “‘in 
wisdom and stature and in favor with God and man. 
The Rev. Canon SIDNEY W. GOLDSMITH, JR., Headmaster 
470 Shumway Hall, Shattuck School, Faribault, Minn. 


SANFORD AND SUNNY HILLS SCHOOLS 


Coed, ages 3-18. College preparatory, gen- 
eral courses. Small classes. Country campus 
eight miles from Wilmington. Art, music, 
building projects, sports, riding. Fully ac- 
credited. Eight week summer session. Out- 
door pool. 


Ellen Q. Sawin, Pres., Wm. N. Wingerd and 
Nancy C. Sawin, Dirs., Hockessin 9, Del. 


HOWE MILITARY SCHOOL 
Episcopal Est. 1884 Grades 5-12 


College Preparatory. Each student has individual 
academic goal. Speech program. Sports for all. 
New indoor swimming pool. Modern fireproof 
dormitories. Enrollment: H. S. 225. Lower 100. 


For catalog write Col. B. B. Bouton 
Adm. Building Howe, Ind. 


TEXAS MILITARY INSTITUTE. est. 1886 


Internationally-known Tewas school. 


Traditions of manliness, honor, courage. College 
preparatory, grades 8-12. Study techniques, guid- 
ance. Small classes. All sports. ROTC. Episcopal. 


For Catalog write: 
A. B. CRAIG, Headmaster 
800 College Bivd., San Antonio 9, Texas 


VOORHEES SCHOOL AND JUNIOR COLLEGE 
DENMARK, S. C. 


Co-educational Departments: Junior College, High 
School and Trades. Fully Accredited A Grade by 
the Southern Association. Under direction of 
American Church Institute for Negroes. Beautiful 
location. Reasonable Terms. For information, write 
to THE REGISTRAR. 


ST. MARGARET’S SCHOOL e 
Tappahannock, Virginia 

One of the Church Schools in the 

Diocese of Virginia. 
A boarding school along the banks 

of a river. 
College Preparation. 
Moderate Cost. 


Viola H. Woolfolk, M.A., Headmistress 


SCHOOL OF NURSING 


St. Luke’s Hospital 


For Girls 


Davenport, lowa 


Three year approved program — College af- 
filiation — Male and married students ac- 
cepted — Loans and scholarships available. 
For information write to Director. 


ST. MARY'S SCHOOL For Girts 


Sewanee, Tenn. 


Preparation for any college is given 
at St. Mary’s. Also special work for 
students who need it. 


Catalogue—The Sister Superior, C.S.M. 


ST. THOMAS CHOIR SCHOOL 


The boarding school for boys of the choir of St. 
Thomas Church, Fifth Avenue, is now receiving ap- 
plications for entrance to the 5th Grade in Sep- 
tember 1957. A complete program of independent 
school studies is offered in Grades 5-8. Special em- 
phasis is placed on recreational and athletic activi- 
ties. The School’s buildings are modern and fully 
equipped. Endowed. Full fee, $400. 


Robert H. Porter, $.1T.B., Headmaster 
123 West 55th Street, New York 19, New York 


THE BISHOP’S SCHOOL 


LA JOLLA, CALIFORNIA 
A Resident and Day School for Girls. Grades Seven 
through Twelve. College Preparatory. 
ART—MUSIC—DRAMATICS 
Twenty-Acre Campus, Outdoor Heated Pool, 
nis, Hockey, Basketball, Riding. 
THE RT. REV. FRANCIS ERIC BLOY 
President of Board of Trustees 
ROSAMOND E. LARMOUR, M.A. 
Headmistress 


Ten- 


KEMPER HALL 


Church Boarding School for Girls. 86th year, Thorough 
college preparation and spiritual training. Unusual op- 
portunities in Music, Dramatics.and Fine Arts including 
Ceramics, All sports. Junior School. Beautiful lake shore 
campus 50 miles from Chicago. Under the direction of 
the Sisters of St. Mary. 


Write for catalog 
Box EC e Kenosha, Wisconsin 


THE NATIONAL CATHEDRAL 
SCHOOL FOR GIRLS 


On the 58-acre Close of the Cathedral in 
the Nation’s Capital. College prepara- 
tory. Boarding, grades 8-12. Day, grades 
4-12. Sports, riding and varied activities. 
56th year. Catalogue. 

KATHARINE LEE, Principal 
Mount St. Alban, Washington 16, D. C. 


ADDITIONAL SCHOOL ADVERTISEMENTS APPEAR ON PAGES 36, 37, 38 
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NORTH EAST 


FORMAN 


FOR BOYS’ FOR GIRLS 
Emphasizing character and a sound 
education 


LITCHFIELD, CONNECTICUT 


THE SCHOOLS 


NORFOLK ROAD, 


EAST 


THE CHURCH FARM SCHOOL 
Glen Loch, Pa. 


A School for boys whose mothers are re- 
sponsible for support and education. 


Grades: Five to Twelve 
College Preparatory 


Wholesome surroundings on a 1,500 acre 
farm in Chester Valley, Chester County, 
where boys learn to study, work and play. 


Rev. Charles W. Shreiner, D.D. 


Headmaster 


Post Office: Box 662, Paoli, Pa. 
DeVEAUX SCHOOL 


Niagara Falls New York 
Founded 1853 
A Church School for boys in the Diocese of 
Western New York. College preparatory. Small 
classes. New Gymnasium and Swimming Pool is 
under construction this year. Scholarships avail- 
able. Grade 7-12. For information address 
Box “B”. 
Morison Brigham, M.A., Headmaster 
The Rt. Rev. Lauriston L. Scaife, D.D. 
Pres. Board of Trustees 


HANNAH MORE ACADEMY 


The Diocesan girls’ school for Maryland 


Grades 7-12. Boarding and day. Accredited. Col- 
lege preparatory. Two plans of study. Emphasis 
on study techniques. Individual guidance. Small 
classes. Music, art, dramatics. Riding, sports. Cul- 
tural advantages of Baltimore and Washington. 
Established 1832. Write for catalog. 


Catherine Offley Coleman, M. A., Headmistress, 
Relsterstown 1, Maryland. 


ST. JOHN BAPTIST 
School for Girls 
Under Sisters of St. John Baptist 


An Episcopal country boarding and day school for 
girls, grades 7-12 inclusive. Established 1880. Ac- 
eredited College Preparatory and General Courses. 
Music and Art. Ample grounds, outdoor life. 
For complete information and catalog address: 


Box 56, Mendham, New Jersey 
THE SISTER SUPERIOR 


Marjorie Webster 


JUNIOR COLLEGE 


e Balanced academic and career program. Beau- 
tiful 15-acre campus. Cultural opportunities of the 
Nation’s Capital. Accredited two-year terminal and 
transfer courses. A.A. degree. Liberal Arts; Physical 
Education; Kindergarten; Secretarial; Medical Secre- 
tarial; Speech; Dramatics, Radio and TV; Music; Fine 
and Commercial Art; Merchandising. Varied social 
program, All sports. Indoor pool, gym. Catalog. 

Box E, Rock Creek Park Estates, Washington 12, D. C. 
Boys, grades 8-12. 


ST. P ETER’S SCHOOL College preparatory 


general courses. Recent graduates in 39 colleges an 
universities. Small classes. Remedial reading. Scholar- 
ships, self-help plan. Music, dramatics. Sports program. 
New gym. 80-acre campus. Summer School. Catalog. 


Frank E. Leeming, Hdm., Peekskill, N.Y. 
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thought to myself, ‘Christ is there.’ Then 
my eyes fell upon a crucifix attached to 
the wall and I thought, ‘Christ is there 
too.’ The people praying next impressed 
me, and it came to me, ‘Christ is within 
them as well.’ Immediately I was over- 
whelmed by the succeeding thought, ‘Why, 
Christ is inside my own heart.’ ‘Certainly,’ 
I said. ‘Well, speak to him then,’ came the 
thought. So I cautiously asked, ‘Why 
don’t you give me more help, Jesus?’ ‘I 
will, when you give yourself wholly to me, 
immediately came the reply. “All right. 
Right now I give myself and all I hope to 
be to you.’ ‘Then remember I am your 
friend. I am within you. I will be with you 
with power forever.” This is to know 
Christ within, and is one way to be helped 
to practice the presence of God. 


To summarize, then, busy people can 
pray in and through their busy activities 
as they practice the presence of God. He 
is present in every moment of your life. 
He is present in every person who has 
dealings with you. He reveals himself 
through nature. He is known as a living 
presence within you. All these ways to- 
gether will help you to develop a sense of 
his presence, and, as you respond to them, 
there will be no end to the increase of 
grace given you. 


Philosophy of Brother Lawrence 


One of the masters in this art of prac- 
ticing the presence of God was a retired 
soldier known to the world as Brother 
Lawrence. Near the end of his life he made 
this comment: “Were I a preacher, I 
should, above all things, preach the prac- 
tice of the presence of God. .. . He re- 
quires no great matters of us: a little re- 
membrance of him from time to time, a 
little adoration; sometimes to pray for his 
grace, sometimes to offer him your suffer- 
ings, and sometimes to return him thanks 
for the favors he has given you, and still 
gives you, in the midst of your troubles, 
and to console yourself with him the 
oftenest you can. Lift up your heart to 
him ... the least little remembrance will 
always be acceptable to him. You need 
not cry very loud; he is nearer to us than 
we are aware of.” 

As a final hint: memorize some re- 
minders of God. Simple little sentences 
or prayers said frequently during the 
course of a day will in time lift your 
mind constantly to God’s presence. The 
best phrases are those you select yourself 
to meet your particular need, but some 
typical ones are these: “Glory be to thee, 
O Lord ... Praise be to thee, O Christ 
. . . Blessed Lord Jesus . . . Lord Jesus 
Christ have mercy on me, a sinner .. . 
Thou art my God and I will praise thee; 
thou art my God, I will exalt thee .. . 
All things work together for good to them 
who love thee . . . I can do all things 
through Christ who strengthens me . . .” 


ait 
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been busy. He has also let his mind wan- 
der over the idea of giving out some 
awards for devotion beyond the call of 
duty—but to whom, and what, and how? 


Quite a lot to think about, muses Mr. 


Ladd. And six weeks. 


He sees at once, as he looks ahead, that 
he has several possible choices. He can 
go through this material and combine 
some of the things, teach two lessons in 
one by hurrying along. That will get him 
through. Or he can go through the mate- 
rial and pick out some of the main points 
and try not to get diverted. Or he can stop 
right now and tie up some loose ends, 
preferably with bows. Which way for the 
six weeks? 


Mr. Ladd wisely discards the first bril- 
liant idea, because he sees at once that 
any esting of its reality shows it a highly 
unlikely course of action. He knows their 
pace, and he knows he can’t change it at 
this time of the year. 

The more he thinks ahead, the more 
Mr. Ladd begins to see that the secret of 
his last six weeks lies in looking back- 


ward. No new stories. No new issues. Just_ 


the ones that tie on to the present infor- 
mation and interests, and then carefully 
culled at that. Mr. Ladd is determined to 
spend two class sessions with this class in 
what he calls review. It isn’t an attempt 
to make them recite letter-perfect the 
stories they’ve used, or the services they ve 
attended. He thinks of it as a time to help 
them see how, if at all, they've grown. He 
is going to make a careful list of questions 
which get at the roots of what he has been 
doing this year. They have been having a 
course on the Church, and they’ve memo- 
rized the names of Christian Seasons and 
two .sections of the Catechism. He will 
hear them say these. But he will also ask 
them to try to recall how they felt about 
church before they had this course, and 
how they feel now. Are they more at home 
in the service? What can they locate in 
the Prayer Book that they couldn’t do 
before? How about listening to the les- 
sons? Are they growing up on that? If 
there were anything about this class that 
they could change, what would it be? Do 
they feel they are a part of this parish? 
Why? 

He will try to help them recall details 
of the Bible stories they have used, and 
what the stories mean to their lives. He 
won't expect very learned accounts of the 
stories. He’ll quietly substitute “I think 
you mean a pharisee” for the child’s “this 
guy went...” And when they’ve done 
their best, he means to review for them 
exactly what he thinks they have learned, 
and some of the things that they may have 
learned that they will recognize later on, 


even though now they don’t make much — 
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“ 
1 PATTERSON SCHOOL “BOYS 


| =HAPPY VALLEY 
: Accredited Church School on 1300 acre es- 
| tate. Grades 7-12. Small classes, guidance 


program, remedial reading. Gymnasium, 


; 
‘ sports, outdoor swimming pool. For catalog 
| and “Happy Valley” folder write: 


George F. Wiese, Box E 
Legerwood Station, Lenoir, N. C. 


College Preparatory—Character Building 
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ST. AUGUSTINE’S COLLEGE 


1867 Raleigh, N. C. 1955 


4 Accredited Four-Year Courses in Fine Arts, 
_ Natural Sciences, Social Sciences, Business, 
» Health and Physical Education, Teacher Train- 
_ing, Pre-Theological, Pre-Medical, Pre-Social 
’ Work, and Pre-Legal. 


JAMES A. BOYER, Acting President 


ST. MARY’S JUNIOR COLLEGE 
RALEIGH, N. C. 
_ A Junior College preceded by two years prepare. 
ory work. 
| Members of the Southern Association for over 
wenty years. 
| All courses in Art, Expression and Music In 
tuded in one general fee. 


Richard G. Stone, President 


HE SEWANEE MILITARY ACADEMY 


A division of the University of the South 


An Episcopal School A College Prep School 
ROTC Honor School On a College Campus 
Benwood Scholarships On a Mountain Top 

| Fully accredited. Grades 8-12. Small classes. All 

sports; gymnasium, indoor pool. 90th year. For cat- 


alog write: Col. Cralg Alderman, Supt., Box E, The 
Sewanee Military Academy, Sewanee, Tennessee. 


SOUTH CENTRAL 


e e 

All Saints’ Episcopal 
For girls. Accredited 2 yr. college, 4 yr. high 
school. High academic standards. Situated in 
historic Vicksburg National Park. Near Natchez. 
Separate music and art departments. All sports, 
riding. For viewbook and bulletin, address: 

THE REV. W. G. CHRISTIAN, Rector 


Box E Vicksburg, Miss. 


NORTH CENTRAL 


VORTHWESTERN MILITARY AND 


NAVAL ACADEMY 


Jistinguished college preparatory school. Est. 1888. 
‘piscopal Church auspices. Religious instruction part 
f academic curriculum. Small classes (average: 10 
tudents) encourage the best in every boy. Guidance 
rom understanding faculty. Modern facilities, fireproof 
uildings. 85 acres on Lake Geneva, 75 miles from Chi- 
azo, 55 miles from Milwaukee. Senior ROTC basic. 
li sports; sailing. Summer camp. Write for catalogs. 


54 South Lake Shore Road, Lake Geneva, Wisconsin 
SCHOOL 


St. John’s; 


Since 1887 St. John’s has been perpetuat- 
ing the cultural tradition of the Church by 
stressing sound scholarship in Christian 
atmosphere. Grades 5 through 12. Fully 
accredited. 


MILITARY 


COL. R. L. CLEM, Rector 
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sense, both he and the class will have a 
sense of shared achievement, though prob- 
ably little occasion for sinful pride. 

One reason Mr. Ladd is looking back 
before he looks ahead is because he knows 
teaching has to be a hand-in-hand expe- 
rience, and he and the children are some- 
where together. He has been a particular 
teacher to particular children, and he does 
not want the year to end on the note of a 
book, but on the note of a relationship. 
And Mrs. Ladd says it’ll be fine to invite 
them for a weinie and hamburg roast in 
the park, and she’ll take care of the re- 
freshments. 

Mr. Ladd looks at June 9 with pleasure, 
but without a sense of relief. He will en- 
joy June 16, but he’ll miss those kids. 


Books 


continued from page 30 


15th centuries. The text has never been 
printed in full. This selection and trans- 
lation is made from the 15th century 
manuscript in the Bodleian Library at 


Oxford. 


SIR, WE WOULD SEE JESUS, by 
T. M. Barry. Morehouse-Gorham 38 pp. 
$1.00. 


This little book, by the vicar of Little 
Hampton, is a collection of seven medita- 
tions on the character of Christ. 


A TWO WAY RELIGION, by Canon 
Vv. A, Demant. Morehouse-Gorham 73 pp. 
$1.25. 

This book, by the Regius Professor of 
Moral and Pastoral Theology at Oxford, 
is composed of discourses on the inner and 
the outer life of a Christian. He describes 
the Christian life as a double movement, 
inward to the Divine Realm and outward 
to the neighbor and society. A shorter ver- 
sion of the second part, “You and Your 
Neighbor,” was originally written for the 
Forward Movement publications in 
America. 


GOOD FRIDAY AT ST. MAR- 
GARET’S, by various English preachers. 
Morehouse-Gorham 158 pp. $1.90. 


This is a collection of three-hour ad- 
dresses which follow the form observed in 
recent years at St. Margaret’s Parish 
Church, Westminster, London, according 
to the Book of Common Prayer. Some of 
the preachers are the Rev. Charles Smith, 
Canon of Westminster, the Rev. H. A. 
Williams, the Fellow of Trinity College, 
Cambridge, the Rev. F. Noel Davey, Di- 
rector of the Society for Promoting Chris- 
tian Knowledge, and the Rev. C. F. D. 
Moule, Lady Margaret’s Professor of 
Divinity in the University of Cambridge. 


BENEATH THE CROSS, by J. /. Brice. 
Morehouse-Gorham 52 pp. $1.00. 


Here is a three-hour devotion for Good 
Friday. Its contents include the approach 
to the Cross, followed by the seven great 
words from the Cross, and concluding 
with the Response, 


APRIL 28 
IS 
NATIONAL 
CHRISTIAN 
COLLEGE SUNDAY 


Men of Hobart, Trinity, and Kenyon will 
take part in three services at 11:00 A.M. 
on this day to pay tribute to the ideal of 
Christian Education for a Free America. 
Join them at 


TRINITY CHURCH . . Boston 
President Hirshson of Hobart 
will preach at this service 


ST. JAMES CHURCH . . New York 


President Jacobs of Trinity 
will preach at this service 


TRINITY CATHEDRAL . . Cleveland 


President Bailey of Kenyon 
will preach at this service 


KENYON COLLEGE 


Gambier, Ohio 


HOBART COLLEGE 


Geneva, N. Y. 


TRINITY COLLEGE 


Hartford, Conn. 


‘The CHURCH HOME 
AND HOSPITAL 


SCHOOL OF NURSING 
Baltimore 31, Maryland 
A three year accredited course of 
nursing. Class enters August and 


September. Scholarships available to 
well qualified high school graduates. 


Apply: Director of Nursing 


CHRIST HOSPITAL 
SCHOOL OF NURSING 


176 Palisade Ave., Jersey City, N. J. 


A three-year course leading to a 
diploma in professional nursing. 


For further information contact 


DIRECTOR OF NURSES 


When writing to schools 


please mention 
EPISCOPAL CHURCHNEWS 
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Lnroll Now For 


- SUMMER 


~-CAMP 


NORTH EAST 
EPISCOPALIANS 


will be glad to know about 


HIRAM BLAKE CAMP 
Penobscot Bay Cape Rosier, Maine 


A recreational vacation cottage resort on the 
American Plan. Sea bathing, fishing, boating. 
Comfortable and economical. Good Maine food. 
Sunday Eucharist (Resident Priest—Manager) . 
Open June 29 through Labor Day. Individuals 
or family groups. Send for descriptive literature. 


EAST 


Pocono Crest Camps 


NAWAKWA for GIRLS 


Ages 6 to 17. 32nd Season, Atop the Poconos. 2000 
Acre private estate. Cabins. Lake, White Sand 
Beach. Experienced Counselors & Athletic Coaches. 
Balanced Program of Sports and Creative Activity. 
Swimming. Boating, Tennis, Hiking. Riding. Crafts. 
Physician. Protestant Services. 
4 Weeks $160—8 Weeks $295 
Illustrated bookiet ‘‘ECN’’ on request 

POCONO CREST CAMPS, POCONO PINES, PA. 


EAGLE’S NEST FARM 


(Episcopal Diocese of Newark) 


Girls’ Camp—June 22nd to July 27th. Boys’ Camp— 
July 29th to August 30th. Brownies (Boys and Girls, 
age 5-1/2 to 8 incl.) June 29th to August 17th. 
Fees—Boys’ & Girls’ Camps, $30. per week, less by 
season. Brownies, $35. per week, less by season. 


For information write: Dir., Canon Leslie, 


Room 32, 24 Rector St., Newark 2, N. J. 
Or telephone Market 2-4306. 
Sunnyside Lake 


TAPAWINGO FARM CAMP Gouldsboro, Pa. 


Over 200 acres on summit of Pocono Mts. 2200’ alt. 
Coed, 3-16 yrs. Enr. 90. Fee $450. Excellent riding & 
farm program. Outpost camp for overnight trips; land 
& water sports, baseball, crafts, music. Wee campers 
have own cottage & dining room. 


Mr. and Mrs. E. H. Norton, Directors, Gouldsboro, Pa. 


NORTH CENTRAL 


SHATTUCK —— 


Summer School-Camp 


Six weeks’ recreation and study for boys 

9-18. Two age groups. Regular Shattuck 

faculty and facilities. Basic military train- 

ing. Sailing, swimming, tennis, golf, other 

sports. Dietitian. In southern Minnésota. 
For catalog write 


Director of Admissions 
A-470 Shumway Hall, Faribault, Minn. 


WEST 
ST. ANNE’S-IN-THE-HILLS ———— 


Indian Hills, Colo. 


Camp for Girls 8-14. June 30-Aug. 10, 
New fireproof buildings. Sports, tennis, 
archery, handcraft, riding. Nurse, Chap- 
lain. Write: Episcopal Sisters of St. Anne, 
2701 South York St., Denver 10, Colo. 
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Letters 


continued from page 3 


we can accomplish things by our own 
frantic efforts with only an occasional 
bow in God’s direction—be the result of 
faulty instruction and inadequate lead- 
ership in the field of Christian educa- 
CLOT ete he 
I wish that it might be possible for 
the National Council to see fit to set 
aside a period of time of complete con- 
centration on Christian education to 
make it such a focal point of interest 
and attention that even the occasional 
churchgoer will become aware of it... 
How can we choose the wisest way to 
spend ourselves in service to God when 
we are constantly being called upon to 
support enterprises of doubtful value 
and wade through quantities of trivia 
which leave many of us feeling dissatis- 
fied and frustrated? 
(MRS.) MARJORIE S. WHITE 
GREENVILLE, S. C. 


‘WHO IS BEST QUALIFIED .. .’ 

Sir: 

Mrs. Frederick W. Peel of Paris, 
Tenn., says, referring to pronounce- 
ments by our House of Bishops, that no 
one in the Holy Catholic Church has au- 
thority to speak for her in political 
affairs, on segregation, or with reference 
to the United Nations (ECnews, March 
3). She says she believes segregation is 
a law of God, and adds that she does not 
label as un-Christian those who do not 
believe as she does. 

What I should like to know is this: 
Who is best qualified to tell what is God’s 
law? By what presumption does this un- 
doubtedly genteel lady seek to place her- 
self on an equal level, theologically (or 
even intuitively) with the distinguished 
servants of Christ who compose our 
House of Bishops? I submit that her pre- 
sumption is the same error that deludes 
so many of our other sincere but unen- 
lightened fellow Christians: that an in- 
dividual’s belief is the measure of God’s 
DRONE DY Koes 

She is right in one thing: she can hold 
whatever opinion she wishes about segre- 
gation or anything else. But she might 
be wiser to listen to the opinions of those 
who are more likely to know what is, and 
what is not, God’s law. 


A. W. BURLINGAME 
NEW HAVEN, CONN. 


ONE LITTLE WORD 

Sir: 

The problem of translation is one 
that Christianity has had to face since 
Paul went out into the Greek world with 
a Hebrew religion... 

The Rev. Norman Godfrey’s letter 
concerning the naming of the Nippon Sei 
Ko Kai questions the use of the character 
“ko” to signify “catholic” (ECnews, 
Feb. 3). “Ko” certainly means “public” 
in any number of compounds, such as 
“ko-en” for public garden and “ko-shi” 
for public official. Those who chose “Nip- 
pon Sei Ko Kai” to express the idea of 
“The Holy Catholic Church in Japan” 
must have intended the Prayer Book 
definition of “catholic” when they wrote 
the character “ko.” It seems a reason- 
able enough choice to describe a Church 
which holds the faith for all time and 
allmen... 


(CHAPLAIN) EDGAR M. TAINTON, JR. 
FORT GORDON, GA. 


Scriptures 
continued from page 33 
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phrase in Acts as “both Lord of the Gew 

tiles and Messiah of the Jews,’ meanini 
“Jesus is now the king of all.” 

It is sometimes suggested that the king 
ship of Jesus is an invention of tl 
Church and that our Lord Himself mack 
no such claims. It is impossible here £ 
discuss either the reasons for such as 
opinion or the arguments against it sinc 
the subject is a highly technical one, by 
there can be no doubt that the Gospels ¢ 
their present form unanimously represen: 
Him as accepting, or at least not rejec: 
ing, the title of Messianic King (Matt 
27:11; Mark 15:2; Luke 23:3). The clair: 
is characteristically amplified and inter 
preted in the Fourth Gospel (John 18:36. 
37), where it is further made clear tha 
Christ was seeking a moral and spiritua: 
not a grossly political, kind of kingship; 
His kingdom “‘is not of this world (36) ”- 
that is, it is not to be established b: 
military force, but by the power of Goo 
and the loving obedience of men (I Con 
7:20-24). 

Our last selection does not use the com 
cept of kingship, but conveys the sam: 
thought by means of the metaphor oc: 
owner and slave. As Christ’s disciples w: 
are no longer free to do what we will. W 
are His possession, “bought with a pric: 
(v. 32)”—the price of His death on thi 
cross. It is impossible for Christians t: 
obey Him with only half their hearts. H! 
is not merely our teacher; He is the Mas 
ter and we are His servants; He is thi 
King and we must be His faithful subjects 


Questions 
continued from page 6 
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Q What is the difference between rit 


ual and ceremonial? 


Answer: The rite is what is said, ane 
the ceremonial is what is done. This ma” 
be too easy an answer. It is better to say 
that the ritual is the Services of the Churel 
as they are set forth in the Prayer Book 
Our clergy are under vow to follow thes: 
forms unless changes are authorized bx 
competent authority. The ceremonial i: 
the method and accessories by which thx 
ritual is performed. These ceremonies wi 
believe to be important but non-essential 
The Church does not set fast rule abou 
ceremonial and therefore there are grea 
differences of ceremonial within the 
Church. The one thing which is importan 
is that we should understand why we di 
what we do. A meaningful ceremonial i 
a glorious thing, but when we do thing 
which we do not understand just for the 
sake of doing them, then that is not onh 
foolish but hypocritical. 
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CLERGY CHANGES 


New Faces Ju New Places | 


ABELE, CHARLES A., 
hurch, Portage, Wis., 
oit, Mich., as rector. 


BIRD, ROBERT M., rector, All Saints’ Church, 
oncord, N. C., to St. John’s Church, Savannah, 
a., aS associate. 


BROWN, ELWYN D., 
hurch, Fairport, N. Y., 
it. Rainier, Md., as rector. 


CHOQUETTE, HENRY H., rector, St. Luke’s 
hurch, Hastings, Minn., to Christ Church, Madi- 
m, Ind., as rector. 


CURRY, KENNETH S., priest-in-charge, St. 
Imon’s Church, Maywood, Ill., to St. Philip’s 
hurch, Buffalo, N. Y., as rector. 


DUTTON, GEORGE F., associate, St. Paul’s 
hurch, and vicar, St. Luke’s Chapel, Chester, 
a., to St. Paul’s Church, Oxford, N. Y., as 
sctor. 

EASTBURN, FORDYCE E., rector, Church of 
1e Epiphany, San Carlos, Calif., to St. Luke’s 
‘ospital, San Francisco, as of Sept. 15. Until 
1en he will be in training under the Council for 
linical Training. 

FERGUSON, LAWRENCE, curate and locum 
mens, St. Andrew’s Church, Amarillo, Tex., to 
‘oly Trinity Church, Dallas, as rector. 
GORDON, HARRINGTON M., curate, All 
aints’ Memorial Church, Providence, R. I., to St. 
[ark’s Church, Warren, as rector, as of May 1. 
HANNIBAL, HAMILCAR B., rector, St. Luke’s 
hurch, New Haven, Conn., to St. Luke’s Church. 
os Angeles, as vicar. 

HANNIFIN, WILLIAM J., chaplain, St. Mark’s 
fospital, Salt Lake City, Utah, to St. John’s 
hurch, Logan, as vicar. 

HARDMAN, RICHARD J., on the staff of Na- 
onal Council, New York City, to St. Paul’s 
hurch, Westfield, N. J., as rector, effective 
lay 1. 

HOFFMAN, GEORGE E., rector, St. Andrew’s 
hurch, Paris, to St. Mary’s Mission, Robinson, 
J., as vicar. 

'HUBBS, JAMES D. B., curate, Christ Church, 
ochester, N. Y., to St. Stephen’s Church, Oak 
larbor, Whidbey Island, Wash., as vicar, as of 
fay 1. 

ISON, LUTHER O., rector, St. Mary’s Church, 
fapa, Calif., to Trinity Church, Escondido, Calif., 

3 rector. 

/KROHN, RALPH E., rector, St. Andrew’s 
hurch, Edwardsville, Ill., to the Townsend-White 
ulphur (Montana) Field. 

MATTHEWS, ROBERT J. L., JR., curate, 
hrist Church, Nashville, to St. Barnabas’ 
Beech, Tullahoma, Tenn., as rector. 
“McKEOWN, REYNOLD, priest-in-charge, St. 
Iban’s Chapel, and assistant, Grace and Holy 
anocents’, both in Albany, N. Y., is now diocesan 
lirector of Radio and Television. 

“MONK, SAMUEL S., assistant, St. Luke’s 
hurch, San Antonio, Tex., to St. Michael’s 
hurch, Hays, Kan. 

‘MORLEY, CHRISTOPHER, JR., Monastery of 
ne Little Portion, Mt. Sinai, L. L, N. Y., to St. 
nthony’s Chureh, Hackensack, and Christ 
hurch, Passaic, N. J., as vicar. 

MORRIS, MACK, rector, St. Mark’s Church, 
‘lainview, Tex., to St. Mark’s, San Marcos, as 
actor. 

“MOWEN, J. H., vicar, St. Martin’s-in-the Field, 
elbyville, Del., to Prince of Peace Chapel, Gettys- 
urg, Pa., as vicar. 

NORDMEIER, MARVIN A., vicar, Christ 
hurech, Victorville, Calif., to Holy Trinity 
hurch, Luverne, Minn., and St. John’s Church, 
Vorthington, as vicar. 

PAGE, HERMAN, priest-in-charge, St. Mark’s 
hurch, Crystal Falls, and Zion Church, Wilson, 
lich., to Trinity Church, Houghton, Mich., as 
sctor. He continues as priest-in-charge of the 
lission of the Nativity, L’ Anse. 

PECK, ROBERT, a student at the Episcopal 
heological Seminary in Kentucky, Lexington, is 

‘tudent pastor of the Church of the Ascension, 
It. Sterling, with permission of the bishop. 


rector, St. John’s 
to Emmanuel Church, De- 


rector, St. Luke’s 
to St. John’s Church, 
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PENNY, WILLIAM G., priest-in-charge, St. 
Margaret of Scotland Church, Fresh Meadows, 
L. L, N. Y., to St. Joseph’s Church, Queens Vil- 
lage, L. I., N. Y. 

PETERS, ALBERT F., assistant, All Saints’ 
Church, Chevy Chase, Md., to Grace Church, 
White Plains, N. Y., as assistant. 

PHILLIPS, FREDERICK L., vicar, Trinity 
Church, North Scituate, and Church of the Mes- 
siah, Foster, R. I., to St. Paul’s and St. Andrew’s 
Churches, Providence, as associate. 

POUND, J. PRESLEY, rector, Holy Trinity 
Church, Dallas, to St. Paul’s Church, Houston, as 
assistant. 

PRIOR, HENRY W., formerly with National 
Council’s Overseas Department serving in Liberia, 
to Grace Chapel Parish, Jacksonville, Fla., as 
assistant, and Church of the Redeemer as priest- 
in-charge. 

REGAN, MICHAEL P., curate, St. Joseph’s 
Church, Queen’s Village, L. I., N. Y., to Church 
of the Good Shepherd, Houlton, Maine, as rector. 

RILEY, LAWTON, vicar, Christ Church, Jef- 
ferson, Tex., to St. Anthony’s Church, Houston, 
Tex., as vicar. 

SEATON-ELLIOTT, S. A., priest-in-charge, St. 
John’s Church, Hallock, Minn., and Christ Church, 
St. Vincent, Minn., to Grace Church, Pontiac, IIl., 
as rector. 


Priests Ordained 


ATKINS, JARRETTE C., Feb. 25, at St. Agnes’ 
Church, Miami, Fla., by the Rt. Rev. William F. 
Moses, Suffragan Bishop of South Florida. 

BERGER, JERE S., Jan. 19, at St. Peter’s 
Church, Philadelphia, by the Rt. Rev. Oliver J. 
Hart, Bishop of Pennsylvania. 

BRICH, GEOFFREY L., Feb. 23, at St. Mark’s 
and St. John’s Church, Rochester, N. Y., by the 
Rt. Rev. Dudley S. Stark, Bishop of Rochester. 

BUNTAINE, RAYMOND E., Feb. 28, at All 
Saints’ Chapel of Trinity Cathedral, Trenton, 
N. J., by the Rt. Rev. Alfred L. Banyard, Bishop 
of New Jersey. 

CLAY, FREDERICK G., Feb. 25, at St. John’s 
Church, Ashland, Pa., by the Rt. Rev. Frederick 
J. Warnecke, Bishop of Bethlehem. 

GREENE, EVERETT H., Feb. 23, at St. Mark’s 
and St. John’s Church, Rochester, N. Y., by the 
Rt. Rev. Dudley S. Stark, Bishop of Rochester. 

HANSON, BRUCE E., Feb. 23, at St. Mark’s 
and St. John’s Church, Rochester, N. Y., by the 
Rt. Rev. Dudley S. Stark, Bishop of Rochester. 

INGE, FRANCIS C., Feb. 24, at St. James’ 
Mission, Tanana, by the Rt. Rev. William J. 
Gordon, Jr., Bishop of Alaska. 

KELBAUGH, CHARLES F., Jan. 19, at St. 
Peter’s Church, Philadelphia, by the Rt. Rev. 
Oliver J. Hart, Bishop of Pennsylvania. 

KELLER, PATTERSON, Feb. 25, at Good 
Shepherd Mission, Huslia, by the Rt. Rev. Wil- 
liam J. Gordon, Jr., Bishop of Alaska. 

SANDERS, CHARLES E., JR., Dec. 21, at 
Grace and Holy Trinity Cathedral, Kansas City, 


by the Rt. Rev. Edward R. Welles, Bishop of 
West Missouri. 
SHAW, EDWARD C., March 2, at Trinity 


Church, Geneva, N. Y., by the Rt. Rev. Dudley 
S. Stark, Bishop of Rochester, acting for the 
Bishop of Western Massachusetts. 

SKILLICORN, GERALD A., Jan. 5,, at All 
Saints’ Church, Watsonville, Calif., by the Rt. 
Rey. Karl Morgan Block, Bishop of California. 

SMITH, ELTON O., JR., Dec. 21, at Grace and 
Holy Trinity Cathedral, Kansas City, by the Rt. 
Rev. Edward R. Welles, Bishop of West Missouri. 

STEVENS, WILLIAM L., Jan. 12, at St. 
Francis Church, San Francisco, by the Rt. Rev. 
Karl Morgan Block, Bishop of California. 

STRATMAN, LEE W., Jan. 7, at St. Mark’s 
Church, Nenana, by the Rt. Rev. William J. 
Gordon, Jr., Bishop of Alaska. 

TRIMBLE, JAMES A., Jan. 19, at St. Peter’s 
Church, Philadelphia, by the Rt. Rev. Oliver J. 
Hart, Bishop of Pennsylvania. 

UNDERWOOD, DEAN R., Feb. 2, at Trinity 


Church, Hayward, by the Rt. Rev. Karl Morgan 
Block, Bishop of California. 

VAN WAKES, CARTER, Jan. 27, at St. Peter’s 
Church, Seward, by the Rt. Rev. William J. Gor- 
don, Bishop of Alaska. 

WAGNER, ROBERT G., Dec. 15, at. Trinity 
Cathedral, Newark, N. J., by the Rt. Rev. Ben- 
jamin M. Washburn, Bishop of Newark. 

WALTER, RICHARD L., Jan. 1, at St. Mark’s 
Church, Des Moines, by the Rt. Rev. Gordon V. 
Smith, Bishop of Iowa. 

WARD, RODERICK S., Feb. 25, at the Church 
of the Redeemer, Addison, N. Y., by the Rt. Rev. 
Dudley S. Stark, Bishop of Rochester. 

WESTOVER, HAROLD W., Dec. 21, at Grace 
and Holy Trinity Cathedral, Kansas City, by the 


Rt. Rev. Edward R. Welles, Bishop of West 
Missouri. 
Depositions 
BROWN, OSMOND HENRY, JR., March 4, at 


his own request, in St. George’s Chapel, Diocesan 
House, Savannah, Ga., by the Rt. Rev. Albert R. 
Stuart, Bishop of Georgia, acting in accordance 
with the provisions of Canon 60, Section I. 
FUNK, FRANKLIN ROBERT, Feb. 13, at his 
request, in the Bishop’s Chapel in the Church 
House, Philadelphia, by the Rt. Rev. Oliver J. 
Hart,. Bishop of Pennsylvania, acting in accord- 
ance with the provisions of Canon 60, Section I. 


Addenda 


ASHLEY, MORGAN, has retired as priest-in- 
charge of Holy Comforter Church, Crescent City, 
Fla. Earlier he had spent 23 years as rector of 
Trinity Church, Rutland, Vt.; also active in civie 
and diocesan affairs. 

BAYLE, WILLIAM F., retires May 1 as rector 
of the Church of Our Saviour, DuBois, Pa. 

BECKHAM, WILLIAM, is now dean of the 
Western Convocation of the Diocese of Upper. 
South Carolina. 

BYFIELD, RICHARD, former vicar of St. 
Thomas’ Church, Sunnyvale, Calif., is now execu- 
tive secretary of the Departments of Christian 
Education, Promotion and Publicity for the Dio- 
cese of California. 


BUXTON, CLARENCE E., has retired. Ad- 


dress: 5912 Craig St., Springfield, Va. 
CALVIN, ROSS, rector, St. James’ Church, 
Clovis, N. M., has retired. Address: 1128 Colum- 


bia Drive NE, Albuquerque. 

CATHEDRAL OF ST. JOHN, Quincy, IIl., re- 
cently held ground-breaking ceremonies for a new 
educational and office building. The $70,000 build- 
ing program also includes improvements on pres- 
ent facilities. The Very Rev. Frederick B. Wolf 
is dean. 

DENTON, HERBERT R., rector, St. Andrew’s 
Church, Mount Holly, is the new dean of the 
Trenton-Burlington Convocation of the Diocese 
of New Jersey. 

DYSON, LEO F., vicar, St. Alban’s Church, 
Silver Creek, and St. Peter’s, Forestville, also 
Canon Missioner to the Indians of Western New 
York, now dean of Chautauqua, assisting Bishop 
Lauriston L. Scaife in overseeing work in 10 
parishes and missions. 

HAMILTON, FRANCIS M., was incorrectly 
listed as going to St. Peter’s Church, Coronado, 
Calif. The former vicar of the missions at Casa 
Grande, Ajo, Chandler and Gila Bend, Ariz., is 
now assistant to the rector of Christ Church) 
Coronado. 

HERON, RAYMOND (Rt. Rev.), has resigned 
as rector of Holy Trinity Church, Marlboro, Mass. 
From 1938-54, he was Suffragan Bishop of Massa- 
chusetts. 

JENKINS, INNIS L., has resigned as rector 
of St. John’s Church, Arlington, Va. He is now 
supply minister for the Diocese of Virginia. 

MacDONALD, PHILIP W., rector, St. Mar- 
tin’s Church, Chicago, IIl., since 1925, has retired. 


MacWHORTER, HUGH M., rector, St. An- 
drew’s Church, Downers Grove, IIll., has retired. 
MINISTER, MARSHALL V., rector, the Par- 


ish Church of Saint Charles the Martyr, Fort 
Morgan, Colo., has been elected president of the 
Standing Committee of the Diocese of Colorado. 

MORRELL, H. THOMAS, retired March 27, 
after 38 years in the priesthood and 20 years as 
rector of St. Michael and All Angels’ Church, Sea- 
EOrds le pee Ye 

NICHOLS, H. CHRISTOPHER, rector, Christ 
Church, South Amboy, N. J., has been appointed 
archdeacon of the Diocese of New Jersey. 

NOSEWORTHY, DONALD W., rector, St. 
John’s Church, Saugus, Mass., has been appointed 
archdeacon of Lowell. 
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BACKSTAGE 


Copyrighted by Frank Dementi and Colonial Studios of Richmond, Va. 


SXACTLY 350 YEARS AGO—as this is being written—thre 
small ships belonging to the London Company were nearing the sho 
of what is now the Commonwealth of Virginia. Replicas of the: 
ships have been made by Episcopalian John Hughes Curtis, at kh 
West Norfolk (Va.) shipyard. Those of us who have seen these thre 
ships are bound to feel that this small band of men who conquere 
the Atlantic accomplished an “impossible” feat. Especially is this trv 
when one has seen the Discovery sailing about in lower Chesapea! 
Bay during recent months. This was the smallest of the three shij 
and is not much larger than an officer’s gig in 
the U.S. Navy. The picture, above, of the Dis- 
covery was taken by Frank Dementi of Colonial 
Studios here in Richmond. 

But to get back to the London Company’s ex- 
pedition, history recalls that it was on April 26 
that they touched shore at a spot they named 
Old Point Comfort—a piece of land that now 
marks the northern shore of Hampton Roads. 
Much has been written about the voyage, about 
the landing at Old Point and two days later the 
landing at Cape Henry where a cross was || 
erected on the beach and prayers said by Chap- > M 
lain Robert Hunt. And much more has been 
written about what happened shortly thereafter and of the years tha 
followed the establishment of the first permanent colony in Americ: 
at Jamestown. But to tell the full story of the Church in the Ne 
World, ECnews will publish a special Jamestown Issue on May 1 
And to weave the rich fabric of this story, it was only natural that w 
turned once again to Mr. Clifford Dowdey—one of America’s tru 
distinguished writers. It will be recalled by many that Mr. Dowde 
was the author of a series of articles on the work and life of tk 
Episcopal Church in many cities throughout the country, which w 
were privileged to publish about two years ago. This special May ] 
issue will be one that will be must reading for every Episcopalian; 
will be the result of months of research and work by not only M! 
Dowdey but by our editor, Dr. Lea, and many others. 


r. Dowdey 
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